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@ The Beloit Yankee Machine furnishes an economical easy means of di- 
versification. No other machine has the all-around adaptability to fit the 
needs of mills making specialty papers, both light and heavy weights. 









The machine is provided with all the latest features: Removable Fourdrinier 
«High Speed Super Shake...Suction Rolls...High Pressure Dryer...Hypoid 
Drive, etc. 


Beloit has developed a special alloy metal and special grind- | 
ing and polishing process to produce the close grained, hard 
mirror finish shown in this photograph. This is a result of 
Beloit’s many years of experience in building practically all 
the Yankee machines in this country. 


Beloit has also recently developed a high pressure Yankee 
dryer to meet the demand for maximum production. 


THE BELOIT WAY IS THE MODERN WAY 


BELOIT IRON WORKS e BELOIT - WIS. 
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AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM bod 
WAS SOLVED... ISS 







with this specially designed 
eight-inch motorized 
angle valve. 


Remote Controlled . . . 
Made of Stainless Steel 


When a new mechanical operation or untried motorizing 
problem is faced, the best engineering skill, organization 
and equipment is none too good. 





The stainless valve shown here was motorized in the 
Vaughan Plant in collaboration with the mill engineers. 
It is electrically operated by remote control; easily and 
accurately regulating rate of flow in the circulation 
system of a large Northwest sulphite mill. 

















Several complex problems had to be solved before the 
desired results were achieved; but operation tests have 
proven the design, alloy and workmanship thoroughly 
equal to the specifications. 














Let cur thoroughly equipped staff assist 
in solving your mechanical problems. 
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Labor in the Pacific Coast 
Paper Industry—A Case in 
Collective Bargaining 


by R. P. WOLLENBERG and E. N. COOPER* 


HEN the National Labor 

Relations Act (the Wagner 

Act) was passed, it was the 
opinion of competent commentators 
that the lack of settled techniques 
of collective bargaining would con- 
stitute one of the greatest obstacles 
to successful dealings. This obser- 
vation has been more than fulfilled 
as can be seen in the current discus- 
sions of how to fix the bargaining 
units. The complexity of this prob- 
lem is obvious when one considers 
how many possible bases for repre- 
sentation exist. The bargaining 
unit may coincide with a financial 
entity—the company—or it may be 
correlative with a producing unit. 
Such an issue was presented in the 
General Motors situation. Under 
the American Federation of Labor, 
even the plant would be subdivided 
into groups based upon crafts. On 
the other hand, the unit of bar- 
gaining can be extended to include 
groups of companies on either a 
regional or a functional basis. 
Whatever type of unit is finally 
chosen in a specific case, the organ- 
ization and procedure in bargaining 
must be adapted to fit conditions. 
In this paper there is presented one 
method of designating the unit of 
bargaining with some of the specific 
procedures and techniques devel- 
oped to meet the complexities aris- 
ing from a broad basis of represen- 
tation. 


Since 1934 most of the paper 
mills of the Pacific Northwest, and 
subsequently some of the California 
mills, have been working under a 
form of collective bargaining re- 
ferred to by its participants as “col- 
lective on both sides.” Under this 
method the group of paper mills in 
this region forms the unit for deal- 
ings between the employers and the 
workers. Once an agreement is 
reached, it is recognized as valid by 
all the companies and their em- 
ployees. 
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Bargaining “Collective on Both 
Sides” 


@ Although the difficulty of get- 
ting unified and cooperative effort 
among such a large number of men 
is serious, the broad advantages of 
being “collective on both sides” are 
readily apparent. This form of or- 
ganization is collective in substance 
as well as in name, for it represents 
the views of all concerned in a 
broad industrial segment. More 
specifically, this system makes it 
likely that the employers will obtain 
those advantages which union ad- 
vocates have long been maintaining 
can be offered to employers by col- 
lective bargaining. It protects the 
industry as a whole from the mi- 
nority who try to.gain competitive 
advantages by paying lower wages 
and providing poorer working con- 
ditions than those prevailing in the 
industry. At the same time, the 
more profitable plants are protected 
from the attempts on the part of 
their workers to gain better wages 
and conditions than can be afforded 
by the rest of the industry. No sin- 
gle plant which observes the uni- 
form agreement will be subject to a 
strike against it which throws busi- 
ness to competitors. 

That the workers think they gain 
from this large-scale collective bar- 
gaining, can be inferred from their 
many recent attempts to be repre- 
sented in units larger than single 
plants. The use of wide units of 
bargaining prevents any attempts on 
the part of the employers to evade 
pressure by moving production 
from one plant to another, or even 
by moving the plants themselves. 
Moreover, the unions gain from 
mere strength of numbers. They 
have the assistance of the interna- 
tional officers at one inclusive meet- 
ing, which would not be possible if 
negotiations were to be carried on 
by each local. The importance of 
having experienced, cool negotiators 
in collective bargaining has been 
stressed both by labor leaders and 
by business men. Finally, while the 
workers forego the possibility of 
getting higher wages in the more 
profitable plants if bargaining was 
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in plant or company units, they are 
protected against mills which might 
be in a position to force lower 
wages. 

Before the advantages of such 
broad bargaining can be realized, 
however, it is apparent that both 
parties must overcome difficulties 
inherent in bargaining. These 
groups are certain to present a 
wider variety of problems and range 
of differences than smaller groups 
of representation. Consequently, to 
prevent the problems from becom- 
ing entirely unmanageable, the com- 
panies involved must present many 
similarities and cannot be too wide- 
spread regionally. For example, it 
is difficult to envision the inclusion 
of northern and southern textile 
mills in a single bargaining group. 

Even with a substantial degree of 
homogeniety, bargaining “collective 
on both sides” presents unusual 
technical difficulties. It is inevitable 
that the rank and file of the work- 
ers cannot participate directly in 
the negotiations with the employers. 
Therefore, it is harder to make them 
understand the employers’ point of 
view, particularly if they are asked 
to support a concession by the un- 
ions, the necessity for which is not 
present in their own place of work. 
How, then, can conflicting interests 
be reconciled? How can labor rep- 
resentatives make offers at the ne- 
gotiating table before they know 
what the men will support? When 
an agreement is reached, the various 
jobs in many plants must be classi- 
fied so that the provisions of the 
agreement can be applied. The task 
may well be compared to the difh- 
culties of codification encountered 
in the NRA days. In short, the 
procedure in such bargaining com- 
pared to that in single plant bar- 
gaining is analogous to the com- 
plexities involved in a centralized 
representative government on a 
continental scale as compared to a 
local democratic government. Con- 
sequently, the framework designed 
by the paper mills of the Pacific 
Coast may have value in pointing 
the direction of successful approach 
to these problems. 


Initial Stages of Negotiation 


@ Often the initial stages of ne- 
gotiation prove the most trouble- 
some to the participants, in that the 
unit of representation and the rec- 
ognition of the representatives are 
determined after a struggle which 
leaves a feeling of bitterness and, on 
one side, of defeat. In this case, 
despite the presence of two unions, 
jurisdictional disputes did not arise 
because the two unions had had 
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long experience in working with tween 95 per cent and 98 per cent 
each other. One, the International of the eligible employees. This 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, is a membership has been attained with. 
craft union which includes men out a closed shop. In 1935 the 
working on paper machines and in managements agreed not to recog. 
closely related operations. The _ nize any other union, and in 1936 
other, also an American Federation they contracted to enforce the re. 
of Labor union, is the International quirement that, as a condition of 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and continued employment, a_ worker 
Paper Mill Workers, a semi-indus- maintain membership in good 
trial union including all other paper standing once he has enrolled. 
mill workers. A successful begin- Thus, joining the union is an irre. 
ning in this instance was founded  versible step, and membership is not 
upon an immediate agreement des- likely to shrink. 

ignating a single unit of representa- On their side, the mill operators 
tion. Originally, the unions had ap- formed an association, parallel to 
proached the companies individual- the workers’ group, called the Pa. 
ly. Recognizing that they would al- cific Coast Association of Pulp and 
most be forced to agree to terms Paper Manufacturers. This body 
which the larger producers would likewise selected a negotiating com. 
accept, all the firms agreed that ne- mittee, which completed the basis 
gotiation on a group basis would be machinery for collective bargaining. 
wise. The representatives of the In- a 
ternational Brotherhoods likewise Development of Bargaining 
saw the possibilities of group deal- Procedure 


ing. Thus, with an experienced un- @ In the actual process of bar- 
ion leadership and a wise employer gaining, several notable develop- 
attitude, this major decision was ments have taken place. The au- 
quickly and easily made. thority of delegates has probably 
Nor did an interunion struggle been one of the most delicate prob- 
intervene. Originally designated as lems. For three years, delegates 
the representatives for their own went to the annual conference with 
memberships, the two unions set up the power to commit their locals. 
machinery for joint action by form- Last year this was changed, upon 
ing the Pacific Coast Pulp and Pa- the unions’ demands, to provide for 
per Mill Employees Association. the majority referendum mentioned 
Each local of either union elects previously. It must be remembered 
delegates. A few days before that a majority vote binds all locals 
the annual meeting with em-_ to sign the contract, thus preventing 
ployers the delegates of the associa- a single union local from blocking 
tion meet to choose from among the majority. The union men 
themselves a negotiating committe: agreed, furthermore, that the deci- 
and to formulate policy to guide sion of the majority of the dele- 
the latter. To see how the unions gates would bind all the delegates 
have submerged their individual in- to sponsor the tentative agreement 
terests to those of the group, one before their own locals. This rule 
need only to look at the provisions enhances the probability that the 
for the ratification of agreements. tentative agreements made in the 
Only members of the two unions annual meetings will be approved. 
may vote, and ratification devends The removal of the power to 
upon the acceptance of a majority commit on the part of the delegates 
of those voting, regardless of made the negotiation more difficult, 
whether a majority of a loca! or of for the negotiating committees 
one of the Brotherhoods is against could not be certain that a majority 
it. The decision is binding and is of the workers would ratify the 
accepted by all locals. agreement. If a tentative agreement 
The referendum is by no means was made in the conference, both 
unrepresentative of the workers, for sides making concessions, it might 
the membership in the unions has be rejected by the membership in 
unofficially been estimated to be be- the hope of gaining further conces- 


In this analysis of the collective bargaining system 
developed by the pulp and paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast, the authors point out that its success, 
since first established in 1934, has been due in 
part to the system being collective on both sides 
and to the democratic methods employed in carry- 
ing on joint negotiations. 
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sions. This possibility places the 
employers in a difficult position. If 
they go as far as they possibly can 
in making a tentative deal, the fail- 
ure of the men to ratify would mean 
the breakdown of relations. If the 
employers hold back anything in 
anticipation of such an occurrence, 
and the men reject the agreement 
until such further concessions are 
obtained, a precedent will be set for 
the men not to accept the first pro- 
posal, but rather to send it back for 
more favorable action. In an at- 
tempt to avoid this difficulty, the 
employers took the position that the 
first agreement made by the nego- 
tiating committees would be their 
final offer, that no possible conces- 
sions would be held back, and that 
negotiations would not be reopened 
in the event that the agreement was 
not ratified. Under this system the 
men ratified the 1937 contract by a 
vote of about two and one-half to 
one. It is greatly to the credit of 
the men that, although some locals 
voted against the agreement, one re- 
porting a ten to one rejection, all 
the locals abided by the decision of 
the majority and signed the con- 
tract. 

The development just described 
has clearly brought negotiations to 
a more democratic basis. Starting 
from the position where workers 
were absolutely bound by the deci- 
sions of their representatives, the 
machinery now provides for the 
expression of approval by 
means of a referendum among 
the workers. Nor has this been the 
only aspect of democratic evolution, 
for the actual process of negotiation 
has become more democratic. At 
the beginning, in 1934, the two ne- 
gotiating committees held closed 
hearings. Having selected the ne- 
gotiating committees, the delegates 
had little to do but “see the town” 
while the conference was in process. 
When confronted with the results 
which they were expected to ratify, 
the delegates showed reluctance in 
granting their consent. Having been 
excluded from the meetings, the 
delegates missed the presentation of 
the employers’ side. Consequently, 
when the agreements did not meet 
their original demands, the dele- 
gates did not know the reason for 
the modifications and hence did not 
have complete confidence in the re- 
sults. 

On the other hand, to admit all 
the delegates to the negotiations 
might well make the groups too un- 
wieldy and cause the negotiators to 

alk on granting the concessions 
which they would grant as reason- 
able in private discussions. In 1935 


a compromise was sought through 
selecting some delegates as observ- 
ers. This arrangement still proved 
inadequate, and in 1936 the annual 
negotiations were opened to all 
delegates and management repre- 
sentatives. To prevent hindrance to 
the work of the committees, only 


their members were allowed to 
speak. Discipline was maintained 
by two joint chairmen, one for 
each side. Although drafting com- 
mittees were used to reduce 
the accepted provisions to writ- 
ing, all negotiating was done at 
opening hearings. The success of 





this plan has been surprising. In a 
large room are assembled more than 
a hundred men, laborers and man- 
agers, all intently listening to the 
small group of negotiators on the 
platform. Not a whisper or a boo is 
heard. These men do not take ac- 
tive part, but they are learning the 
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employers’ problems, so that they 
may understand why more advan- 
tageous terms are not granted. De- 
spite the presence of such a large 
number of men, the actual conferees 
can work as efficiently as they pre- 
viously did in closed conference. 


Judicial Bodies 


@ So far we have described what 
might be called the legislative mech. 
anism for this type of collective bar. 
gaining. To make the accepted 
“laws” applicable, to interpret and 
apply them, a “judicial” branch js 
necessary. This takes form in three 
bodies: the Joint Classification 
Committee, the Permanent Classi. 
fication Committee, and the Joint 
Relations Board. 

As poitned out previously, one 
great obstacle to such inclusive units 
of bargaining as here presented is 
the diversity of conditions in the 
various mills. The first job was to 
introduce a uniform classification of 
work for the purpose of making the 
agreement effective. At the first an- 
nual conference, the negotiating 
committees first agreed upon a uni- 
form base rate for all unskilled 
labor in all the mills. In every mill 
the unskilled rates were to be ad- 
justed upward by an equal amount. 
When these adjustments had been 
completed, there still would be a 
uniformity of pay for like work 
above unskilled grade in the dif- 
ferent mills. While the upward 
adjustment was based on the theory 
that in most mills there would be 
similar differentials between the var- 
ious grades of skill, there were act- 
ually many exceptions to _ this. 
Therefore, the first annual ‘agree- 
ment provided for the establishment 
of a Joint Classification Committee, 
which was instructed to classify all 
similar jobs in the various mills and, 
on the basis of the initially adjust- 
ed rates for all types of work, to 
determine prevailing adjusted rates 
for the various jobs. By the agree- 
ment all the mills were to pay ex- 
actly these prevailing rates, except 
that there were to be no downward 
revisions in existing rates of pay. 

For performing this function, the 
committee was established with joint 
chairmen, representing each side, 
and with flexible membership: that 
is, when the rate for any job was 
discussed, men who had a knowl 
edse of the job in question were 
called in to serve on the committee. 
The instructions to the Joint Class 
ification Committee excluded any 
element of collective bargaining 
from their function, and confined 
the committee to an effort to de- 
termine prevailing adjusted rates. 
No mathematical formulas were 
established to determine the rates. 
It was left to the committee to be 
fair minded and to bring in findings 
which were in accord with the facts. 
The committee was able to agree 
upon standard rates without extend- 
ed wrangling, and the findings were 
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accepted by the parties to the agree- 
ment. 

This method of handling a dif- 

ficult problem is probably unique in 
the history of collective bargaining. 
It proved an effective technique for 
overcoming one of the major ob- 
stacles in group collective bargain- 
ing. 
The Joint Classification Commit- 
tee just described was a temporary 
body to establish an initial uni- 
formity in classification of work and 
to set standard rates for each class- 
ification. To interpret the scope of 
the agreement and to modify the 
standards and classifications as con- 
ditions changed, there was needed a 
body which, though similar to the 
Joint Classification Committee, 
would function as a continuous and 
permanent mechanism. To meet this 
need, the Permanent Classification 
Committee was established. Unlike 
the first committee, this one does 
not include workers’ representatives. 
Formed by the manufacturers, its 
status is unofhicial and it is advisory 
to the employers. } 

The problems which have been 
solved by this group have been 
numerous. When new mills were 
added to the group in subsequent 
years, additional jobs had to be 





classified according to their relation- 
ship to jobs already under the agree- 
ment. From time to time, questions 
as to interpretations of the agree- 
ments had to be decided, and it was 
important that uniform interpreta- 
tions should exist in different com- 
panies. The committee also ex- 
amined proposed rate changes to 
see that they did not conflict with 
the provisions for uniformity of 
rates established in the agreement. 
Cases of discrepancies, adjustments, 
and new standard rates, all consti- 
tuted work for the Permanent 
Classification Committee. 


In spite of its unilateral and un- 
official character, the decisions and 
findings of the committee have been 
accepted by both sides in every 
case. And the number of findings 
has been fairly large. Copies of all 
findings are given to union officers. 
It is interesting to note that the de- 
cisions interpreting the agreement 
have been about two to one in favor 
of the employees. Such evidence 
is substantial indication of an im- 
partial attitude. 


Settlement of Grievances 


@ The mechanism provided for 
adjustment of complaints is de- 
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signed to lead to arbitration if neces- 
sary. Grievances must first be taken 
up with the foremen. They may be 
appealed to the Union Standing 
Committee which takes them up 
with the Company Standing Com- 
mittee (these committees are auth- 
orized in the contract). If the com- 
mittees fail to agree, the matter is 
taken up with the mill manager by 
an officer of the union local. If 
these two fail to agree, the matter 
is taken up by a higher official of 
the company and the international 
president of the union or his repre- 
sentative, neither of whom has 
judged the matter previously. It is 
provided that no one of these steps 
shall delay settlement more than 
five days. If the question is still 
unsettled, it may be referred to the 
Joint Relations Board of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry of the Pacific 
Coast Area, whose decision is final. 


The board consists of four man- 
agement representatives and four 
labor representatives. A decision 
concurred in by three on each side 
is the decision of the board. In the 
event that a decision cannot be 
reached, the judge of the United 
States District Court for the district 
in which the board is sitting is asked 
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to appoint an additional impartial 
member to the board. In the event 
that the judge refuses, request is 
made to the judge for the corres- 
ponding court in the nearest dis- 
trict. When an impartial member 
sits on the board, each side has one 
vote, and the extra member has one. 
Two votes decide the question. 
While’ this right of appeal to the 
Joint Relations Board is an import- 
ant safeguard, it has only been 
used once. The decision was unan- 
imous, and no impartial member was 
needed. The decision was accepted 
by the parties to the dispute. 
Willingness to compromise on both 
sides, and an obvious mutual at- 
tempt to be fair, have prevented any 
disputes from reaching the board. 


Summary 


@ The situation described is not- 
able for the success with which bar- 


Tom Beaune Takes 
Interesting Trip 


@ Tom Beaune, well known pulp mill 
superintendent of the Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated, sulphite pulp and 
board mill at Port Angeles, Washington, 
accompanied by Mrs. Beaune and their 
daughter Merlyn, attended the meeting 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association in Toronto 
late in June. 

They left Port Angeles June 9th and 
returned July 20th driving around 10,- 
000 miles. Their route eastward was 
from Port Angeles to San Francisco, 
Reno and Salt Lake and through the 
Middle West up into Northern New 
York, visiting many of the places where 
Tom worked before he came to the Coast 
in 1900. 


Of the Toronto convention Tom says, 
“It was just like ours here on the Coast 
only on a bigger scale and everybody was 
busy looking up old friends from far 
away. I met several of my old North- 
ern New York friends at the meeting.” 

The Beaunes took in Montreal, Otr- 
tawa, Buckingham and Callander, On- 
tario, where they saw the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. This, Tom says, was just about 
the most exciting place they visited. 

@ On the way back home Tom saw a 
rayon plant and visited a number of the 
paper mills around Kalamazoo. 

Tom Beaune, it will be recalled, was 
honored by the Pacific Coast Division of 
the American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association at their meeting 
in Seattle last December as the superin- 
tendent with the longest record of serv- 
ice in the Pacific Coast industry. He 
arrived at Floriston, California, on 
March 10th, 1900, to complete the sul- 
phite pulp and paper mill and to start 
it up. At that time he was with the 
Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, who had charge of placing 
the mill in operation. Since that day 
Tom Beaune has served as superintend- 
ent at Oregon City, Camas, Warrendale, 
Ocean Falls and at Port. Angeles where 
he has been since 1920. 
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gaining has been conducted both by 
employers and by employees, each 
organized in a single unit for a 
large number of firms. It is impor- 
tant to note that “collective on both 
sides” was agreed upon without res- 
ervation or resentment by either 
party. 

The growth of democratic devices 
in the course of time has been en- 
couraging. From carrying on ne- 
gotiations in a closed session among 
a few selected representatives, the 
parties have evolved a_ technique 
whereby the negotiations are open 
to delegates from each union local 
and each firm. The delegates now 
submit a tentative agreement to a 
referendum, whereas they previous- 
ly had the power to make binding 
agreements without a formal vote 
by their constituents. 

In spite of the individual differ- 


ences bound to arise when so many 
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Frank Haar Completes 
26 Years at Woodfibre 


@ Frank Haar, digester foreman at the 
Woodfibre bleached sulphite pulp mill 
of the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, is a real Woodfibre pioneer 
for he arrived while the mill was under 
construction and has remained there 
since. 

On July 27th, 1912, Frank got off 
the boat at Woodfibre on upper Howe 
Sound after a long trip from Germany. 
Four other men came over with him 
from the Fullnerwerk plant in Bad 
Warmbrunn-Schleisien, Germany, to in- 
stall the equipment in the new mill. Most 
of the machinery was of German manu- 
facture including the digesters which 
were erected in Germany, dismantled, 
shipped and re-erected in Woodfibre. 
Frank Haar was with Fullnerwerk eleven 





FRANK HAAR 
26 Years at Woodfibre 


mills and workers are involved, 
agreements which are binding on al] 
members have been formulated. By 
the use of advisory committees 
which concern themselves with the 
classification and standardization of 
rates, difficulties which make a com. 
mon agreement impossible have 
been eliminated. Through the Per. 
manent Classification Committee, 
disagreements over applications of 
the contract to specific cases have 
been settled so amicably that arbi- 
tration has only been resorted to 
once. 

With such developments of pro- 
cedures and techniques for bargain. 
ing, the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining with units that are broad 
and inclusive become more attain- 
able. This experience may well serve 
as a guide to industries anxious to 
learn how to make bargaining more 
effective and less painful. 


years before coming to British Colum- 


With his four companions Frank hand 
riveted the digesters and erected the 
fourdrinier pulp drying machine. He 
stayed and brought his family over from 
Germany but the other four men went 
home when the mill was completed. 

As he started his twenty-seventh year 
at Woodfibre Frank Haar was busy in- 
stalling stainless steel coils in the digest- 
ers he hand riveted twenty-six years ago. 


Spaulding Begins 
Installation of Dryers 


@ The work of revamping the drying 
machine and putting in new dryers at 


- the Newberg, Ore., plant of the Spauld- 


ing Pulp & Paper Co., long contemplat- 
ed, has been started, and the modernized 
machine should be in operation again 
about September 1. 

The old machine had 17 rolls, 16 of 
which will be used in the new set-up. 
There are to be 52 new rolls installed, 
making a total of 68. This machine 
will then handle the entire output of 
about 80 tons per day, turning out 100 
per cent sheet pulp. 


West Produces High 
Percentage of Frozen Foods 


@ The growth of the frozen foods 
industry is benefitting the paper indus- 
try through the use of paper and board 
for packaging. The western part of the 
country pioneered the frozen foods in- 
dustry and now produces the largest 
quantities of any one region. 

In 1937 Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Utah produced 
41 per cent of all the frozen fruits put 
up in the United States, which totaled 
181,000,000 pounds. Washington and 
Oregon in 1937 produced 32.7 per cent 
of all the frozen vegetables packed in 
the country which totaled 58,000,000 
pounds. 
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TAPPI Announces 1938-1939 


Program of Dinner Meetings 


Pacific Section of TAPPI to give annual award 
of $50 for best paper by a mill man—Named The 
Shibley Award in memory of the late Kenneth Shibley 


@ The Pacific Section of TAPPI 
plans an active 1938-1939 Fall, 
Winter and Spring program with 
seven dinner meetings scheduled. 
This program was prepared by N. 
W. Coster, chairman, and William 
T. Webster, vice-chairman in charge 
of programs and was approved by 
the oficers and the executive com- 
mittee at a meeting in Olympia, 
Washington, July 27th. 

The dinner meeting schedule, 
running from October through 
May, is intended to provide an op- 
portunity for the largest possible 
number of Pacific Northwest mill 
men to attend and benefit from the 
programs. In this aim the 1938- 
1939 dinner meeting program fol- 
lows closely the program system in 
operation for the past several years 
which has proved so_ successful 
from the standpoint of attendance. 

Originally planned to give the 
younger men in the mills a chance 
to obtain the educational benefits 
of the papers given at the dinners 
with a minimum of time and travel, 
the dinner meetings have not only 
succeeded in achieving this purpose 
but have likewise attracted a large 
number of the more experienced 


men in the industry. In the past 
several years the attendance records 
of the dinner meetings have shown 
that a number of operating men are 
finding it worthwhile to attend most 
of the dinner meetings, even though 
considerable traveling is necessary. 


Chairman Cotser and vice-chair- 
man Webster plan to balance the 
dinner meeting programs with both 
technical and general papers. Both 
may be on the same program or one 
meeting may be entirely technical 
and the next of a general nature. 
The general subjects to be discussed 
will include safety, industrial rela- 
tions, social security, unemployment 
insurance and kindred problems. 

The program for the October 4th 
dinner meeting in Portland will be 
published in the September number 
of this journal. 


The Shibley Award 


@ Shortly before his untimely 
death in May of last year, Kenneth 
Shibley, an active member of 
TAPPI, suggested that the Pacific 
Section offer an annual cash prize 
for the best paper presented before 
a meeting of the Pacific Section 


TAPPI Meetings for 1938-1939 


October 4th...................: 
November 8th__.............. 
January 10th... me 
February 7th.................. 


March 7th 


Oh ice Nea Portland 
peda Fat Everett 
Sedekeaen Port Angeles 


easter Tacoma ° 


ere Vancouver, B. C. 


June (Annual Meeting. Date to be set later). 
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each year. This idea has been thor- 
oughly discussed and was approved 
by the officers and executive com- 
mittee. The official announcement 
reads as follows: 


@ “In order to encourage the 
men in the industry to present pa- 
pers at the TAPPI dinner meetings 
during the coming winter, the Paci- 
fic Section of TAPPI has decided 
to offer a prize of $50.00 for the 
best paper presented during the 
winter 1938-39 by men actively 
working in pulp and paper mills in 
this territory. Men who have not 
presented papers before the section 
are particularly urged to take part 
in this contest. 

“This idea was first suggested by 
the late Kenneth Shibley. The 
award will be known as The Shibley 
Award. 

“All papers must be submitted to 
the Vice Chairman of the Pacific 
Section in quadruplicate and will be 
judged by the officers and executive 
committee of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion on the fololwing points: 

“1. The amount of interest shown 
at the meeting where the paper is 
presented. 

“2. Presentation. 

“3. Technical value. 

“Papers should be in the hands 
of the vice-chairman at the earliest 
possible date in order that the pro- 
gram for the various meetings may 
be arranged to the best advantage. 
Judges will reserve the right to se- 
lect the papers to be presented from 
those submitted. 

“Papers may be on any subject 
dealing with some phase of the 
pulp and paper industry. Engineer- 
ing subjects will be particularly wel- 
come as well as papers dealing with 
chemical subjects.” 


Camas Union 
Holds Picnic 


@ Paper mill union men at the Camas 
mill of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion held their annual picnic at Lewis 
River Park on Sunday, August 7. 

V. A. Davis was in charge of all ar- 
rangements for the big event. 
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Pacific Coast Box Makers 


Meet at Del 


Monte 


William J. O'Donnell Elected 
President at Twenty-Fourth Meeting 


NCE more the Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association has gathered in 

annual convention. 

This year’s meeting was the 24th 
meeting of this trade body which is 
made up of western manufacturers, 
from Seattle to Los Angeles, of 
folding and setup paper boxes. 

Handling the gavel was Fred C. 
Kewell, president for 1937-38. Mr. 
Kewell, who is president of the 
Western Paper Box Company, Oak- 
land, said the meeting was optimis- 
tic and that delegates expressed the 
belief that business would be very 
good this fall. 

The convention was held at Del 
Monte July 10, 11 and 12 and at- 
tendance was the second best of all 
the many similar meetings held in 
the past. There were more ladies 
present than ever before. 


@ Representatives were there 
from almost all districts and they 
predicted a banner gathering in 
1939 when it is likely the meeting 
will be held in San Francisco and 
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At Del Monte, California, the PACIFIC COAST PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA 


box makers will journey there to at- 
tend the meeting and also take in 
the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position on Treasure Island. 

As usual, the convention program 
was made up of association meet- 
ings, golf, cocktail parties, a “pari- 
mutuel” on the golf players, ladies’ 
putting contest and bridge and, cap- 
ping the program, the convention 
banquet. 

At the end of the meeting, Presi- 
dent Kewell turned the gavel over 
to William J. O’Donnell, San Fran- 
cisco, Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., 
who was elected to his second term 
as president. Back in the early days 
of the association, Mr. O’Donnell 
was president, as was Fred W. Kew- 
ell, father of the retiring president. 

Convention chairman was Willis 
H. Thomas, San Francisco, Fibre- 
board Products, Inc. Convention 
secretary was Hugh Peat, San Fran- 
cisco, who is secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Peat’s illness on the 
last day of the meeting brought ex- 
pressions of sympathy from all the 
delegates. 


held its twenty-fourth meeting July 10, 11 and 12th. 


Absent from the meeting was Os. 
car Bergland, Seattle, the vice-presi- 
dent of the body. Mr. Bergland was 
ill but sent a wire saying he’d be in 
California at the meeting in 39. 


@ Both national trade bodies in 
the paper box field were there. The 
National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association was represented by Al. 
len K. Schleicher, St. Louis box 
manufacturer. A. E. Murphy, New 
York, business manager of the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, attended. 

C. S. Rutherford, Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, was reelect- 
ed member from the Pacific Coast 
body on the board of directors of 
the Folding Paper Box Association. 

Convention Chairman Thomas 
had a varied program to occupy the 
three business sessions. The roll 
call came Monday morning, July 
11, and was followed by the address 
of welcome by President Kewell and 
the report of Secretary Peat. 
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Speakers 

@ J.C. Meyerstein, San Francis- 
co, long attorney for the paper box 
association, delivered the first talk, 
“Economic Platitudes.” Then there 
was a sound movie, illustrating the 
progress made in packaging since 
the days of the country store and 
the cracker barrel. 

Mr. Murphy of the national fold- 
ing box association, ta lked on 
“Problems of Industry Growth” 
and predicted business would be 
better soon. 

On Tuesday President Schleicher 
of the National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association talked on “In- 
dustrial Relations” and said man- 
agement will have to give more at- 
tention to direct relations with em- 
ployes. 

“Industrial management is meet- 
ing a challenge, which is also a 
great opportunity,” he declared. 
“Grasp this opportunity to learn 
lessons now clearly apparent in our 
relations with employes and we will 
achieve a goal now beyond our 
fondest dream.” 

Dr. Paul F. Cadman, San Fran- 
cisco, American Research Founda- 
tion, talked on “Has Business a 
Right to Be Heard?” and he de- 
clared that business did have a right 
to be heard but had not been heard 
much in the past because business 
has paid so little attention to public 
opinion. He asserted business has 
to give more consideration to the 
thoughts and feelings of the public. 


@ The next two speakers were R. 
E. Kimball, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast representative of Stevenson, 


Jordan and Harrison, and E. J. Fa- 
rina, San Francisco, newly-elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Fibreboard Products. Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison act as business 
managers for the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco box associations. 

Wednesday’s speakers were Cort 
Majors, Los Angeles, Fibreboard 
Products, Inc.; Fred W. Kewell, 
Oakland, Western Paper Box Co., 
L. M. Simpson, Los Angeles, Pi- 
oneer-Flintkote Co., and Charels 
Ruble, Los Angeles, Standard Pa- 
per Box Corp. 

Mr. Kewell talked on “Our Asso- 
ciation” and he declared no mem- 
ber of any industry could afford to 
refrain from joining his trade body. 

“Association members receive 
their benefits in direct proportion to 
their individual contribution,” he 
declared. “The objects of a trade 
association are to further the mem- 
bers’ interests, wherever they are lo- 
cated.” 


@ The highlights of the enter- 
tainment program was the banquet 
given by the officers of the associa- 
tion aboard their new command, 
the good ship “Sufass.” The ban- 
quet room was made up like a ship 
and the delegates were represented 
as attending a dinner by the vessel’s 
officers. All wore nautical costumes. 

C. D. Allen, Oakland, Western 
Paper Box Co., was chairman of 
the entertainment committee in 
charge of this feature. 

The name of the ship, “Sufass” 
was made up by combining the ini- 
tials of the words “Set Up and 
Folding Association.” 
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New Officers 


@ In addition to President 
O’Donnell, the convention chose 
the following officers: 

T. B. Seebaldt, vice president. 
Mr. Seebalt is with the Hersee 
Company, Los Angeles. 

James O'Reilly, treasurer. Mr. 
O’Reilly is with the Standard Car- 
ton Company, Tacoma. 

Three members of the executive 
committee for the folding box di- 
vision were chosen as follows: 

J. L. Norie, The Coast Carton 
Company, Seattle; R. O. Comstock, 
San Francisco, Charles J. Schmitt 
Company, and W. H. Kewell, Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles Paper Box 
Factory. 

The executive committee for the 
setup division follows: 

Charles Ruble, Los Angeles, 
Standard Paper Box Company; A. 
L. Schooley, San Francisco, Acme 
Paper Box Company, and J. W. 
Scully, Seattle, Puget Sound Paper 
Box Company. 


@ Those registered for the convention 
sessions: Frank C. Stratford, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco; S. F. Barthel- 
mess, National Adhesives Corp., San 
Francisco; Jos. C. O’Reilly, Standard 
Carton Co., Tacoma; R. Schmidt, 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., San Francisco; 
R. O. Comstock, Charles J. Schmitt Co., 
San Francisco; S. Platt, United Paper 
Box Co., San Francisco; Charles Minsky, 
Acme Paper Box Co., San Francisco; T 


B. Seebaldt, Hersee Co., Los Angeles. 


@ A.E. Carlson, Pioneer-Flintkote Co., 
Los Angeles; William J. O’Donnell, 
Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., San Fran- 
cisco; J. L. Norie, Coast Carton Co., Se- 
attle; Cliff Mattos, California Ink Co., 
San Francisco; George F. Frank, Inde- 
pendent Paper Box Co., Los Angeles; 





The attendance was the second largest of the twenty-four meetings. WILLIAM J. O’DONNELL was 
president succeeding FRED C. KEWELL. 
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OFFICERS AT DEL MONTE ; + + Left to right: JOSEPH O’REILLY of the Standard Carton Com- 


pany, Tacoma, Treasurer; WILLIAM J. O°DONNELL of the Fleishacker Paper Box Company, San 
Francisco, President for 1938-1939; T. B. SEEBALDT of the Hersee Company, Los Angeles, Vice- 
President; ALLEN SCHLEICHER of St. Louis, President of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association; and, FRED C. KEWELL of the Western Paper Box Company, Oakland, retiring president. 


Roy E. Wullins, Independent Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles; L. A. Thiebaut, Raisin 
& Thiebaut, San Francisco. 


@ James H. Walker, Pacific Straw Pa- 
per & Board Co., Longview, Wash.; Jos 
Meyerstein, San Francisco; Charles 
Ruble, Standard Paper Box Co., Los An- 
geles; Clarence Kerr, Hollywood Paper 
Box Co., Los Angeles; H. A. Campbell, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; W. H. Thomas, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., San Francisco; Fred W. Kew- 
ell, Western Paper Box Co., Oakland; 
M. Waxman, National Adhesives Corp., 
San Francisco; Hoadley Johnson, Na- 
tional Adhesives Corp., San Francisco. 


@ Murray G. Brown, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles; C. H. Johnson, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Los Angeles; 
Sumner Caldwell, Zellerbach Paper Co., 
San Francisco; F. M. O’Leary, Eureka 


Paper Box Co., Los Angeles; Troy L. 
Carey, Fibreboard Products, Inc., Seat- 
tle; G. A. Trost, Fleishhacker Paper Box 


Co., San Francisco. 


@ Fred C. Kewell, Western Paper Box 
Co., Oakland; Fred W. Bloch, Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., San Francisco; Wil- 
liam H. Kewell, Los Angeles Paper Box 
Factory, Los Angeles; E. L. Naylor, Los 
Angeles Paper Box Factory, Los An- 
geles; Cliff Allen, Western Paper Box 
Co., Oakland; O. C. Majors, Fibreboard 


Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 


@ E. J. Farina, Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles; Allen K. Schleicher, 
president, National Paper Box Mfrs. 
Ass’n., St. Louis; R. E. Kimball, W. H. 
Worth, A. E. Murphy and J. E. Cox of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New 


York. 
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Kimball Wins Tournament 


@ Bob Kimball, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast representative of Stev- 
enson, Jordan & Harrison, this year 
played for the second time in a Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers Association convention golf 
tournament at Del Monte. Last 
year he turned in a low net of 222 
but at this convention he cut his 
score down to 207 and won the first 
flight and the association’s silver 
challenge trophy. 

Second in the first flight was 
Clarence B. Kerr of the Hollywood 
Paper Box Company, Los Angeles, 
who won the overall last year with a 
low net of 195 for the 54 holes 
when he was in the third flight. This 
year they put him up into No. 1 


flight but it didn’t help his game as 
he carded but 218. 
Other flight winners were: 


Second Fligh 
ee  incaree 216 
ww. F. bee : wns GE 


Third Flight 


Bm. GY Camsteck DF 
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Fourth Flight 
ee en 1 Ome 
Be TINE hitictsenschog tated ica: 


@ Winner of the ladies’ putting 
contest at the Del Monte meeting 
was Mrs. Hugh Peat, wife of the 
secretary of the association. 

Most everybody entered in the 
tournament got a prize. Low net 


scores for 18 holes were posted 
daily and awards went to the flight 
winners. 

These scores were: 


July 10 
First flight: Bob Kimball _....__ 66 
Second flight: O. C. Majors __ 71 


Third flight (tie): R. O. Comstock. 71 
J. A. Thiebaut _. 71 


Fourth flight: Geo Franck _ a 
July 11 

First flight: Walter Schulken — 

Second flight: W. F. Davis ee 

Third flight: W. F. Fricke — 

Fourth flight: H. H. Worth a 
July 12 

First flight: C. B. Kerr __ ee 

Second flight: Gus Trost a 

Third flight: Sam Platt ____. —_- e 

Fourth flight: J. E. Cox ee 


@ There were blind bogeys on 
each day and daily prizes for each. 
Dick Schmidt won the first day with 
a score of 77; W. H. Huelat and 
A. E. Carlson tied for the second 
day with 78 and Allen K. Schleich- 
er, the president of the National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, won the third day with 77. 





Among the mill representatives present 
at Del Monte were JIM WALKER of 
the Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co. 
Longview and, on the right, J. AU- 
BREY SWEET, the company’s 


fornia representative. 
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In the blind bogey, players draw 
numbers between 60 and 70. Then 
each picks his own handicap to help 
him make this score. The winners 
are the players coming closest to 
their bogey scores. 

Golf prizes came from a fund 
made up by contributions from the 
following companies: Harry W. 
Brintnall Company, San Francisco; 
California _ Ink Company, San Fran- 


cisco; Fibreboard Products, Incor- 
porated, San Francisco; Fleishhack- 
er Paper Box Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles Kass, San Francisco, 
representing the Hampden Glazed 
Paper Company, New York; 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, San Francisco; George 
H. Morrill Company, San Francis- 
co; National Adhesives Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco; Pacific Straw 


Conference Discusses 
Industrial Relations Problems 


Men from Rayonier Incorporated and Crown Zellerbach 
mills meet at Columbia Gorge to discuss safety, 
workmen’s compensation, social security 

group insurance and other problems 


@ The Rayonier Incorporated 
and the Crown Zellerbach groups 
held a conference at the Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Oregon, 
on July 20 to 23, inclusive. 

A. R. Heron, director of indus- 
trial relations for both groups, pre- 
sided and presented subjects relat- 
ing to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, safety and accident preven- 
tion, group accident, health and life 
insurance, state and employees 
medical contracts, unemployment 
compensation insurance and labor 
agreements, all as pertaining to man- 
agement and executive policies. 


Divisions participating in the 
conference were the Grays Harbor, 
Shelton and Port Angeles divisions 
of Rayonier Incorporated, and the 
following divisions of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation—Washing- 
ton Pulp and Paper at Port Angeles, 
National Paper Products at Port 
Townsend, and Crown Willamette 
divisions at Camas, West Linn, Le- 

on, Siltcoos, Seaside and Cath- 
lamet. 


Executives attending the confer- 
ence included J. D. Zellerbach, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Albert Bank- 
us, vice president, and Frank N. 

oungman, assistant vice president. 
Members of staff included O. R. 
Hartwig, Arthur Peck, P. D. Duig- 
nan, Miles Murray and M. L. Mam- 


men. 


@ J. E. Hanny, manager of the 
Camas mill, gave a talk at the 
Wednesday noon luncheon, explain- 
ing the managers’ viewpoint on 
present methods of operation. J. 
D. Zellerbach and Albert Bankus 
spoke at Saturday’s luncheon on 
the company’s present day policy. 

Groups attending included gen- 
eral superintendents, foremen, sub- 
foremen, office managers, and per- 
sonnel and safety supervisors. For- 
ty-five individuals were present for 
the four-day period. 


Ben Natwick 
Joins Celotex 
@ Ben Natwick, son of A. G. “Buff” 


Natwick, assistant mill manager of the 
Crown Willamette division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, Wash- 
ington, left August 3 for Chicago, IIli- 
nois, where he has joined the research 
department of the Celotex Corporation. 
He graduated from the University of 
Washington last March. 


Harry Clark 
Makes Hole-In-One 


@ The fall tournament of the Crown 
Willamette Golf Association at Camas, 
Wash., was started at the Orchard Hill 
Golf Club the first week in August. The 
tourney was entered by 64 of the mill 
men. 

Harry S. “Chief” Clark, steam plant 
engineer at Camas, made a hole-in-one 
on the Orchard Hills course on August 
4, becoming the only member of the 
mill’s foremen’s club to hold such an 
honor. 
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Paper & Board Company, Long- 
view; Samuel R. Parry Machine 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; John 
T. Robinson Company, Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts; Pioneer-Flint- 
kote Company, Los Angeles; 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco; Standard Paper Box Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles; Internation- 
al Printing Ink Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and C. Schuch, Philadelphia. 


Paper Production | 
Ratio Jumps 


@ The weekly production ratio report 
of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion covering the ratio of operations to 
capacity in the United States paper in- 
dustry, took a big jump for the week 
ending July 16th and maintained the 
a in the following week ending July 
23rd. 


From an average for the first twenty- 
nine weeks of the year of 67.7 per cent 
of capacity the percentage went up to 
75.9 per cent for the week ending July 
16th. For the week ending July 23rd 
the ratio dropped to 75.4 per cent. 


The July 16th ratio of 75.9 per cent 
was 11.7 per cent under the 87.6 per 
cent of the comparable week in 1937. 
and the week ending July 23rd with 
75.4 per cent was 10.5 per cent under 
the 85.9 per cent of the same week in 
1937. 


This improvement in paper manufac- 
turing is now beginning to be felt by the 
wood pulp producers on the Pacific 
Coast whose Middle Western and At- 
lantic seaboard customers are starting 
to order larger shipments, and those 
who have not been buying are now 
coming into the market. 


Pulp inventories are slowly declining 
but have apparently reached a point 
with some converting mills where they 
feel justified in buying additional pulp. 
Producing pulp mill inventories are still 
large, taking the industry as a whole, but 
are gradually declining to a figure con- 
sidered normal. In some cases producing 
mill inventories are nearly exhausted and 
new orders cannot be shipped from the 
inadequate stocks. 
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Westminster Offers 


Common Stock 

@ Westminster Paper Company, 
manufacturing paper specialties, tissue 
papers, fruit wraps, etc., at New West- 
minster, is seeking greater public par- 
ticipation in ownership of its common 
stock, and for that reason 17,701 shares 
of the company, already issued and not 
representing new stock, were offered by 
two Vancouver financial houses. 

When the offering was made, the com- 
pany gave out some new data bearing 
on its financial position. The statement 
showed that there had been a substantial 
increase in earnings in the second half 
of 1937, with net profits for the six 
months amounting to $23,130 after de- 
ducting depreciation, depletion, deben- 
ture interest and tax allowance. This 
was in comparison with $29,865 for the 
full year ending July 31, 1937. 

It is pointed out that in October, 
1932, the common stock was placed on 
a dividend basis of 40 cents a year—a 
rate which was maintained without in- 
terruption with an increase to a 50-cent 
annual basis with the semi-annual pay- 
ment made on April 1 last. 

The original issue of $300,000 in 6% 
first mortgage debentures due in 1950 
has been reduced to $204,500. Of the 
latter amount $74,500 was held in sink- 
ing fund at January 31, 1938, plus $5,- 
472 in cash, reducing the net debenture 
debt to $124,500. 

In the past five and a half years $122,- 
000 has been spent on plant additions 
and improvements. 

The working capital has been main- 
tained, being reported at $122,264 at 
January 31, 1938, compared with $109,- 
118 at July 31, 1933. 

The ability of the company to retire 
debentures from depreciation reserve 
and at the same time provide funds for 
plant extension is taken as an indication 
that the company can adhere to a fairly 
generous devidend policy. Of the 50,000 
common shares, $10 par authorized, 
there are 47,789 outstanding. 

An affiliate of Westminster Paper 
Company is Pacific Coast Paper Mills, 
operating in Bellingham, Washington. 

Operations of the New Westminster 
mill are at present on a 24-hour basis. 
Capacity production is 10,000 tons an- 
nually. 

President J. J. Herb is a pioneer of 
the pulp and paper industry, having 
been in it for half a century. Before 
coming to the Northwest he was in Wis- 
consin and Ontario mills, being mill 
manager of the Interlake Tissue Mills at 
Thorold, Ontario, for twelve years. E. 
M. Herb is vice-president and general 
manager. 

For the six months ended January 31, 
1938, sales, less discounts and allow- 
ances, amounted to $482,347. The cor- 
responding figure for the full year erided 
July 31, 1937, was $822,830. After de- 
ducting $365,689 for cost of sales, gross 
profits, for the half year period were 
$116,658 against $194,768 in the full 
year previous. 


Columbia River 


Has Minor Fire 

@ Fire broke out in the chipper room 
of the Columbia River Paper Mills, Van- 
couver, Washington, on August 6, but 
was brought under control after burn. 
ing part of the sawmill structure and the 
dock under it. The remainder of the 
property was not damaged. Loss was es- 
timated at about $2,000. 
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Powell River to 
Resume Pulp Making 


@ Powell River Company was sched- 
uled to resume operation on a five-day 
week basis August 8 after a two weeks’ 
shutdown during which extensive 
changes were made in the sawmill. 

A new band saw edger, product of 
Filer & Stowell, was installed to replace 
the standard type edger that has done 
service for some years. 

It was the intention of the company 
to bring the Kamyr machine into pro- 
duction again, too. Stocks of pulp at 
Powell River have run pretty low as a 
result of prolonged inactivity of the 
Kamyr, installed last year to enable the 
company to make a departure into the 
pulp business for the first time. 

Conversion of most of the other pulp 
mills in British Columbia into bleached 
sulphite producers, persudade the Powell 
River Company to make this change in 
policy. Several shipments were made to 
England, the United States and Japan 
prior to the market collapse. Indications 
now are that demand is picking up suf- 
ficiently to warrant resumption of opera 
tion. 


Brown Paper Goods 
Consolidating Operations in 
Los Angeles 


@ The Brown Paper Company of Cali- 
fornia will consolidate its production op- 
erations in Los Angeles at 2900 East 11th 
Street, according to an announcement by 
Mr. C. E. Digby, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the company. The 
Oakland plant facilities will be moved 
south and a new bag machine and a new 
napkin machine added to the combined 
equipment. Warehouse and sales offices 
will be maintained in San Francisco. 

The new location will provide 22,000 
square feet floor space. The Los Angeles 
headquarters are at present at 3049 E. 
12th Street. It is expected that the new 
plant will be in operation September 20. 

Glassine bags, paper napkins and 
cocktail napkins are the main lines of 
goods manufactured by the company. 
The manufacture of cocktail napkins was 
pioneered by them in the west. 

The purpose of the move is to take 
advantage of the savings in efficiency 
and economy coming from the consoli- 
dation of the entire manufacturing de- 
partment under one roof. 


Digby Plays Golf 
Too Hard 


Chas E. Digby while making a vig- 
orous drive on the golf links recently dis- 
located his knee joint and has since been 
getting about with considerable difficulty. 


Two Weyerhaeuser 
Men Marry 


@ Two more staff members of the 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company have recently joined the ranks 
of newlyweds. 

Howard McCutcheon, tester in the lab- 
oratory, has announced his marriage to 
Eleanor Barnes, who formerly was em- 
ployed by the Weyerhaeuser lumber di- 
vision. 

Tom Robinson, who works on mill in- 
strumentation, is another benedict, hav- 
ing been married on August 6 to Alice 
Prentiss. 


“Dad” Wood Living 
In Pumpkin Center 


@ A. D. “Dad” Wood, who is super- 
vising sulphite pulp production for the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at the 
Camas mill, now has the distinction of 
living in Pumpkin Center, Wash., believe 
it or not. Reports are that Dad has the 
biggest house in town, is now a regular 
country gentleman and is a big shot in 
Pumpkin Center. His friends may write 
him at this address, although frequency 
of mail delivery is not guaranteed, 

His vlace adjoins the farm of J. E, 
Hanny, Camas mill manager, it is under. 
stood. There are plenty of apples on 
the Hanny estate, and Dad’s associates 
at the mill are expecting him to show 
his skill at the ancient art of cider mak. 
ing. 


Weyerhaeuser Installing 
Turbine at Longview 


@ A 750 k.w. Westinghouse turbine 
generator is being installed by the Pulp 
Division Weyehaeuser Timber Company 
at the Longview mill. This will provide 
additional power for the plant by using 
the steam from the power plant before 
it goes into the vacuum dryer. Heat and 
pressure of the steam will be reduced in 
the turbine, making the use of a de- 
superheater unnecessary. Steam to the 
turbine will be at 135 lbs., which will be 
reduced to the 35 Ibs. required for the 
dryer, thus converting the extra heat to 
electrical energy without waste. 


Pomona Installing 


Ross Hood 

@ The California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills at Pomona, California, is installing 
a new hood on its Fourdrinier DM-2 ma- 
chine which will cover the entire ma- 
chine. It is manufactured by the Ross 
Engineering Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Weyerhaeuser Golfers 


Fighting It Out 

@ The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
golfers are competing in a_ tourna- 
ment at Longview, between teams of the 
various departments of the operation. 
Six teams are entered in the tourney, 
each team playing each of the others 
twice, once at the Longview Country 
Club and once on the Coweeman golf 
course. 

Teams are entered from the pulp di- 
vision, the main timber office, the tim- 
ber loading sheds, the cargo dock, mill 
maintenance, and the woods end. 

George McGregor, general superin- 
tendent of the pulp division, heads his 
team. At the time of the last match 
August 9, they were in fourth place. 


Supply Company 
Offers New Burr Jig 
@ The Pacific Coast Supply Company 
has brought out a new burr jig bearing 
that is no more expensive than the older 
type, but lasts longer and gives 
better results. Its big advantage 1s 
that it has no play in the bearing and 
gives a perfect impression of the burr 
on the stone, which should result in 
longer stone life and better quality pulp. 
It uses a self-aligning bearing which per 
mits taking up for wear. 
The new device is being manufactured 
in Portland by the Pacific Coast Supply 
o. 
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Bleached Sulphite Paper 
From Douglas Fir 


Mimeo bond paper made from 100% Douglas fir 
sulphite pulp at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE sheet upon which this is printed was made 

from Douglas fir at the U. S. Forest Products 

Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, in connection 
with pulping studies carried on cooperatively with the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station of the U. 
S. Forest Service, Portland, Oregon. 


It is not only an example of white paper made from 
this species, but it also demonstrates the use of an ex- 
ceptionally long-fibered wood in the manufacture of 
paper requiring a large percentage of short or fine 


fibers. 


The pulp was made with ordinary lime-base sulphite 
liquor containing relatively large proportion of free 
sulphur dioxide, and employing a rather long cooking 
time, low maximum temperature and slow rate of tem- 
perature rise. 


The pulp was bleached by a three-stage chlorine, 
alkali extraction and hypochlorite bleaching operation 
which resulted in a pulp of satisfactory color and ca- 
pacity. 

Very short chips were used to obtain the desired 
formation and at the same time retain the required 
bulk, opacity and oil penetration which would other- 
wise be destroyed by wet processing. 


The development is of particular interest in view of 
the large supply of Douglas fir waste available. 


WwW 
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Stainless Alloy Welded 
Plate and Castings in Corrosion 
Resisting Pressure Equipment 


by RANDOLPH SIMPSON* 


i 


“JN presenting a paper of this na- 
“ff ture one should perhaps go back 
~ for a few years to acquaint his 
isteners with some of the reasons 
the development of a branch of 
‘welding which is rapidly becoming 
“avery exact science. 
' For many years preceding the 
war metallurgists of at least 
ee great countries, namely: Ger- 
“many, England and our own Unit- 
‘ed States, were working with might 
‘and main to present to the world a 
steel or steels which would aid in 
founteracting one of the world’s 
reatest evils — the corrosion of 
steels. It has been estimated that 
this evil was costing the world up- 
ds of a billion dollars a year. At 
outbreak of the war, scientists 
the three countries mentioned, 
pugh separate endeavor, had 
teached nearly the same conclusion; 
‘that is, that steel with high chromi- 
lim content, twelve per cent and 
better, would, under certain condi- 
as, resist the corrosive action of 
atmosphere, fruit acids and 
acid. In England and the 
nited States, at least, this new 
was called stainless. Experi- 
™ments along the same lines were 
atinued during the war, and 
y after peace came a new steel 
brought out which contained 
jot only high percentages of chro- 
mium, but also large quantities of 
Mickel. This latter steel was non- 
Magnetic, while the straight chromi- 
tim steel was magnetic. 
| Metallurgically speaking we call 
t steels austenitic and ferritic 
inless steels. It was not until 
y before the depression that 
use of the austenitic stainless 
assumed any great propor- 
rons in the United States, but since 
it time each succeeding year has 
en larger and larger amounts be- 
fe made and sold, not only in 
Oiled, but in cast forms. Perhaps 
Should be mentioned at this time 
tt among the first austenitic stain- 
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less steels in use in the United 
States was the so-called 18-8 steel; 
and while there have been a number 
of variations of this combination of 
chromium and nickel to suit the dif- 
ferent conditions which have arisen, 
the 18-8 seems to be the most popu- 
lar generally, but because of more 
corrosive conditions existing in 
some industries it was found that 
other combinations of these two ele- 
ments, with the addition of some 
special element, had to be used to 
obtain maximum corrosion resist- 
ance. 

Industry, finally awakened to the 
fact that a steel was at last available, 
the use of which would materially 
aid, if not entirely whip, some of its 
most vexatious corrosive problems, 
began calling for this steel in all 
kinds of difficult cast and fabricat- 
ed plate forms; hence our welded 
structures and the call for a paper 
of this nature before this Western 
Metal Congress. 


@ It may be stated quite emphati- 
cally, especially for the benefit of 
those who know little about this 
steel, that it lends itself very readily 
to welding. For very thin gauge 
plate acetylene welding is quite ex- 
tensively used. In this kind of weld- 
ing the flame should be held as 
close to neutral as possible, slightly 
on the reducing side. Every caution 
should be exercised to protect the 
molten metal from oxidation and 
the absorption of carbon into the 
weld. The under side of the weld 
is usually protected with a flux, and 
great care is taken to prevent warp- 
age and buckling by the proper use 
of clamvs. Puddling should not be 
resorted to, and weldine done as 
rapidly as possible. Filler rods 
should be of such analyses as to de- 
posit metal of approximately the 
same analysis as the material being 
welded. 

Electrical resistance welding, un- 
der which general heading comes 
spot and seam, together with flash 
welding, is used to some extent with 
the stainless steels. Shops equipped 
for spot welding mild steels may 


use the same equipment for stain- 
less steels using less time and heat. 

Some years ago it was discovered 
that if hydrogen was heated to a 
sufficiently high temperature it was 
broken down to its atomic state; 
high, local temperatures could be 
obtained when these atoms com- 
bined again upon cooling. This dis- 
covery lead to the method known 
today as atomic hydrogen welding. 
To weld by this method a stream 
of hydrogen is directed through an 
arc maintained between two small 
tungsten electrodes; the molecular 
hydrogen is dissociated into atomic 
hydrogen with a consequent large 
absorption of heat. The stream of 
gas is directed at the spot to be 
welded. By the time the stream of 
gas reaches the metal to be welded 
it has again reverted to the molecu- 
lar state, giving up the absorbed 
heat to the metal with which it 
comes in contact. The metal fuses 
and welds together aided by the 
burning of the hydrogen which, of 
course, generates more heat. In 
this process there is an entire lack 
of either oxidation or carburization 
with a consequent smooth even weld 
when properly done. 

Since perhaps the bulk of all 
stainless steel welding is done by the 
electric arc method, and since the 
company I have the honor to repre- 
sent deals with that method almost 
exclusively in their cast and fabri- 
cated ‘stainless steel products, this 
paper will be devoted to that phase 
of welding. While my company 
casts and fabricates manv different 
types of both ferritic and austenitic 
stainless steels, the paper will be 
confined to the latter steel, since 
most of our work falls into that 
category. The steels discussed will 
be the 18-8, 18-8S, 18-8-3Mo and 
18-8S-3Mo. For the benefit of those 
who are not perhaps familiar with 
these symbols, let me explain that 
18-8 means eighteen per cent chro- 
mium and eight per cent nickel. The 
suffix (S) indicates maximum .07% 
carbon, and the 3Mo means three 
per cent molybdenum. 
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Thermal Properties 


@ Since practically all of the 
physical problems met with in the 
welding process by any method 
arise directly or indirectly from the 
application of the heat necessary to 
produce the weld, a very brief ex- 
amination of the thermal properties 
of the stainless alloys will greatly 
help in considering the practice and 
technique to be used. For sake of 
contrast we may compare these 
properties with those of a low car- 
bon mild steel which is familiarly 
and successfully fabricated almost 
universally and whose behavior is 
pretty generally understood; if we 
let the value of the mild steel be 
represented in each case by the 
number 100, we have the following 
relative values for the 18-8 type: 


Specific Electrical Resistance... 640 


Specific Heat 110 
Melting Point (See note) 95 
Thermal Conductivity ee 
Coefficient of Thermal Expan- 
sion 145 
(Note: Not an absolute ratio 
2570x100 
2700 
= 95). 


The first, electrical resistance, plays 
an important part, of course, in all 
electric welding, while the last two 
prove troublesome in producing a 
localized highly treated area adja- 
cent to the weld and serious warp- 
ing or distortion during fabrication 
and cooling. 

The research departments of all 
the large steel companies are more 
nearly in agreement when the topic 
of electric welding of austenitic 
stainless steels is brought up than 
on almost any other phase of steel 
subjects; they closely agree to the 
following points, viz: tough, ductile, 
highly satisfactory welds can be and 
are produced if the proper welding 
electrodes of approximately the 
same analysis as the material to be 
welded are used. In work-up to 
Y%-inch plate the welding electrode 
should be connected to the positive 
terminal of the generator, and the 
plate to the negative, a set up 
known to welders as reversed po- 
larity. Coated rods should be used 
and the coating should be free from 
carbonaceous matter; the welding 
rod should not contain more than 
.07% carbon; the coating on the 
rods or electrodes should be made 
of a composition of elements which 
will insure a free flowing of the 
melted metal by maintaining a 
steady arc with a minimum of splat- 
ter. The welding should be done 
toward the flow of the current 
which should be regulated at the 
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welding machine. The following 
regulation table is frequently rec- 
ommended, but is by no means ab- 
solute or fool-proof: 


db-inch electrode—35-40 volts open cir- 
cuit with 50-75 amperes; 

Yg-inch electrode—40-45 volts open cir- 
cuit with 75-100 amperes; 


dz-inch electrode—50-60 volts open cir- 
cuit with 100-125 amperes; 


i's-inch eletcrode—55-65 volts open cir- 
cuit with 150-175 amperes; 


Y%-inch electrode—70-80 volts open cir- 
cuit with 225-300 amperes. 


In heavy work straight polarity is 
often used and has been known to 
produce very satisfactory welds. 


Welding of Castings 


@ It goes without saying that the 
acme of perfection has been reached 
in an austenitic stainless steel cast- 
ing when no welding is needed. 
Many castings of simple and even 
complicated construction can be and 
are made in foundries familiar with 
these steels which need no welding. 
There are, however, many extreme- 
ly complicated castings which, in 
spite of the care used by the de- 
signing engineer to have them as 
simple as possible, are still the cause 
of many headaches to the foundry- 
man whose duty it is to have them 
made. Due to differences in metal 
sections, multiplicity of cores and 
sand cutting by the hot metal, many 
castings of intricate design can 
hardly help having blemishes or 
perhaps draws because it is extreme- 
ly difficult to feed them fully. In 
such cases such a casting must be 
thrown away or welded. In case it 
is decided it can be welded satisfac- 
torily, the casting is sandblasted and 
thoroughly examined for the minut- 
est flaws of any description and 
such flaws chipped out until solid 
metal is found beneath the flaw. 
Care must be taken that no spongy 
metal is left in the cut and that 
there is no oil, grease, scale or wa- 
ter near the part to be welded. To 
weld, the electrode should be posi- 
tive, with as low voltage as will hold 
an arc. The weld should be laid 
smooth, without piling up, since the 
heavy coating will require excessive 
peening to clean. Any peening done 
should be just enough to clean coat- 
ing off the weld. Do not use exces- 
sive heat, as exceilent penetration 
may be had with fairly low heats. 
All the electrode manufacturers 
furnish welding rods of the right 
analysis; in sizes from #4; to % 
inches, which makes it convenient 
to reach the bottom of a Vee or a 
hole, whichever it may be. In case 
of a large hole it is recommended 





that the beads be run in opposite dj. 
rections so that the weld may be 
tied in better. Where more than 
one bead is necessary, care should 
be taken that each be thoroughly 
cleaned of all slag and dirt of any 
description before another is laid. 
A weld made in this manner will be 
as good and as sound as the parent 
metal and, when the casting is sub. 
sequently heat treated, will stand 
any presure the casting will stand 
and will be equal to the casting in 
corrosion resisting qualities. 

To avoid having defects in com. 
plicated pump castings, whose out- 
lets may wind up with a flanged end, 
my company, in many cases, has 
found it convenient to cast such 
flanges separately and weld them to 
the outlet of the pump afterwards. 
Such a practice many times simpli- 
fies the job and gives the customer a 
better casting. 


Welding of Plate 


@ The welding of stainless steel 
plates of the 18-8 and 18-8-3 vari- 
eties is a much simpler job than that 
of welding the same steels in cast- 
ings. This is true because, for the 
most part, this type of welding is 
all open work. Very light plate 
work should always be clamped. 
This may be done in numerous 
ways, depending on the knowledge 
and ingenuity of the welder. When 
the welder finds it is necessary to 
tack plates to hold them in position 
while welding, care must be taken 
that the tack be an integral part of 
the finished weld. Best results are 
obtained if tack can be made on the 
opposite side of the weld. As plate 
gets heavier, beveling becomes nec- 
essary. These bevels should be pre- 
pared wider than in ordinary steel 
work so as to afford a more open 
kerf, the better to insure proper 
fusion. Puddling of these stainless 
steels must not be resorted to since 
poor welds will be the inevitable re- 
sult of such practice. 

Voltages and amperages, as rec- 
ommended by rod manufacturers, 
are generally correct. As the heat 
is low, compared to mild steel, 
generator set with arc stabilizing ad- 
justment is most suitable, so that 
the welder can more readily attain 
the ideal condition of heat and are 
length to accomplish maximum 
penetration and minimum splatter. 

Where multiple pass welds are 
necessary, too much care cannot be 
taken in cleaning the preceding 
beads to exclude the possibilities © 
gas and slag pockets in the succeeé 
ing welds. If work can be arrangt 
in such fashion that the slag carries 
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away more readily, the resulting 
weld will be denser. If a shop has 
hard and set rules about welding 
ordinary steels, then it is even more 
important that these rules be made 
still more exacting when dealing 
with the austenitic stainless steels. It 
goes without saying that since these 
steels are so expensive, and since 
fabricated work of every description 
is now being made with them, none 
but the most skillful of workers 
should be employed; then all work 
be most carefully scrutinized for the 
slightest defect. All this care must 
be taken because this fabricated 
work will most likely go into plants 
where highly corrosive chemical con- 
ditions exist and maximum temper- 
atures and pressures must be with- 
stood, and even small leaks may be 
very dangerous to other, less resist- 
ant, equipment and possibly human 
life. Even though the pressures to 
be handled are moderate, such as 
ordinary boiler pressures of 200 
P.S.I. and less, the material should 
be tested under much higher 
stresses and patiently inspected for 
these minute flaws which, in ordi- 
nary service, would probably seal 
themselves in course of time with 
deposits from the materials or liq- 
uids handled. It is well to remem- 
ber that many of these blemishes or 
porous spots in a weld may contain 
oxides or residues from the fiux 
which might start electrolysis by the 
corrosives to be handled, and thus 
become increasingly dangerous dur- 
ing the life of the fitting or part. 
This consideration is entirely sepa- 
rate from that of strength and is 
often given little attention. 

In plants where austenitic stain- 
less steels must be used, though the 


corrosive conditions met with are | 


not particularly severe, the ordinary 
18-8 with the carbon content of 
10% has been found excellent for 
the job, and plates used for such 
type of work may be welded with a 
like material with no subsequent 
heat treatment. Under more corro- 
sive conditions 18-8S should be 
used with 18-8S welding electrodes; 
such work may or may not require 
subsequent heat treatment. Under 
still more corrosive conditions the 
18-8S-3 plate is used, and all weld- 
ing is done with electrodes of the 
same analysis. Subsequent heat 
treatment, under such conditions, 
may or may not be necessary and 
if so is performed by heating the 
work to about 2000° F. and rapidly 
cooling. In work of light sections 


air cooling is fast enough, but 
heavier work should be water 
quenched. It should be understood 
that this heat treatment is not done 


to refine the grain of the steel since 
these steels do not respond to such 
treatment like other steels. In these 
steels the grains actually grow in 
size; the heating and rapid cooling 
is done to trap the carbides in the 
solid austenitic solution, thus put- 
ting the steel in its best condition to 
resist corrosion. If this heating and 
rapid cooling is not resorted to, a 
small zone on either side of the 
weld is in excellent shape to invite 
corrosive attack since, in these two 
zones there will be precipitated car- 


bides. 


@ The reason for their presence 
is as follows, viz: when two pieces 
of austenitic stainless steel are 
welded together the metal on either 
side of the weld becomes heated to 
points high enough to cause car- 
bides to be precipitated. The tem- 
perature at which this precipitation 
starts is usually considered to be 
about 900° F. Since these carbides 
cannot be re-absorbed in the solid 
austenitic solution, until a tempera- 
ture of at least 1800° F. has been 
reached, obviously all parts of the 
metal which have attained tempera- 
tures between 900° F. and 1800° F., 
because of the welding operation, 
will contain more or less of them. 
In cooling, the weld and surround- 
ing metal which has reached tem- 
peratures in excess of 1800° F. will 
cool fast enough, even in air, to trap 
such carbides in the solid solution 
of austenite, but the rest of the 
metal which has been heated be- 
tween 900° F. and 1800° F. will, 
when cold, still contain unabsorbed 
carbides. The width of these zones 
will be a function of the mass of 
the weld and the expertness of the 
welder; if he uses a lot of heat and 
is slow about his work then the 
zones will be of greater area than 
if he did his work more rapidly and 
efficiently. 

It has been claimed in the past 
that if the carbon content of the 
plate and welding rod was less than 
.07% C. heat treatment was not nec- 
essary. We have found this state- 
ment to be false in that even with 
the carbon content that low some 
precipitation does occur. To com- 
bat the precipitation, stabilized 18- 
8-Ti was produced, a product which 
contained titanium usually in 
amounts six times the amount of 
carbon contained. This material 
was faulty under certain conditions, 
since the heat of welding oxidized 
off some of the stabilizing element, 
thus leaving the weld and surround- 
ing zones vulnerable. 


In the last few years columbium 
in quantities ten times the amount 
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of carbon has been introduced as a 
stabilizer and, in jobs where subse- 
quent heat treatment is impossible, 
probably makes the best installa- 
tion, particularly when operating at 
elevated temperatures and under 
highly corrosive conditions. My 
company has not, as yet, resorted to 
the use of columbium in either our 
fabricated materials or our castings. 
We have found that when 18-8S-Mo 
is used for our fabricated parts, our 
standard 18-8-3 analysis for our 
castings and both kinds of work 
given our regular heat treatment 
they, separately or in combination, 
will withstand the most corrosive 
work with which we have to con- 
tend. 


The bulk of the 18-8S-Mo which 
we use is installed in the sulphite 
pulp mills and I very much doubt 
if there is any combination of the 
elements that go to make up stain- 
less steels which will give the gen- 
eral satisfaction this material does. 
This material finds its way into cast 
pipes, top and bottom neck liners, 
various outlets, standard and spe- 
cial fittings, and valves of all de- 
scriptions. Pumps used in this in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast are for 
the most part entirely composed of 
it. This industry demands a great 
deal of this type of plate, which is 
fabricated into many different 
shapes besides thousands of feet of 
various sized tubes which are used 
in heat exchangers. A great deal 
of this work, besides having to with- 
stand highly corrosive conditions, 
must also withstand heavy pres- 
sures. The electric welding, when 
done well, stands up perfectly. 


Choice of Welding Rods or 
Electrodes 


@ There are many brands of 
welding electrodes on the market 
and this paper would be far from 
complete if some few things were 
not said about them. Each com- 
pany specializing in their produc- 
tion is usually able to furnish them 
in any desired size and to any de- 
sired guaranteed analysis. That 
there is a great deal of difference in 
these electrodes is, unquestionably, 
true but the difference is for the 
most part in the coating and not 
the steel. The: producers are very 
jealous of their coatings, trying in 
every way to keep their various for- 
mulae secret. The function of the 
coating is to aid in maintaining a 
steady arc, prevent oxidation and 
to aid in purifying the deposited 
metal. Electrodes whose coatings 
have become moist must never be 
used, as poor welds will be the in- 
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evitable result. Some coatings will 
crack badly and drop off when an 
electrode is in the process of cool- 
ing after having been in use. Much 
waste occurs if this happens, since 
the bare electrode remaining cannot 
be used again in this process of 
welding. A great many electrodes 
seem to have a tendency to build 
up and splatter. 

The ideal electrode, then, is one 
which gives the smoothest bead, 
holds the steadiest arc, has maxi- 
mum penetration with minimum 
splatter, results in the least waste 
and gives the densest and most cor- 
rosion resisting weld. 

All the large steel companies can 
produce good stainless steel rods, 
but all coating manufacturers do 
not produce the best coatings. It 
has been claimed that some coating 
manufacturers have introduced ele- 
ments into their mixtures for the 
purpose of making a smooth run- 
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ning electrode which may be dan- 
gerous to the health of welders, es- 
pecially when the welding is being 
done in close quarters and places 
with poor air circulation. 

In bringing this paper to a close, 
it might be mentioned that while 
manual electric welding of the aus- 
tenitic stainless steels, in the hands 
of competent welders, has reached a 
high stage of perfection in the last 
few years, welding engineers are by 
no means satisfied and new methods 
and better welds are in the offing. 
The greatest chance for develop- 
ment will, unquestionably, be in the 
automatic welding field, and the re- 
sult will be a more perfect blending 
of the weld and the parent metal. 
Of course, the field for automatic 
welding will apply principally to 
plate fabrication and, since time is a 
great factor in determining the cost 
of such work, shops using automatic 
welding machines should be able to 
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Finnish Organizations Mark 
20 Years of Cooperative Effort 


Brief history of The Finnish Cellulose Union 
and The Finnish Paper Mill Association contains 
numerous points of interest to the American 


pulp and paper industry 


@ The June 30th number of The 
Finnish Paper and Timber Journal 
contained historical sketches mark- 
ing the twenty years of cooperative 
effort by The Finnish Cellulose Un- 
ion and the The Finnish Paper Mill 
Union. As these contain data of 
interest to the American industry 
they are reproduced herewith with 
acknowledgement to The Finnish 
Paper and Timber Journal. 

“On July 2nd, the two leading 
organizations within the Finnish 
wood-working industries have exist- 
ed for twenty years, viz., The Fin- 
nish Cellulose Union and The Fin- 
nish Paper Mill Association. 

“Twenty years are not a long pe- 
riod in the life of economic organ- 
ization, but in this case they repre- 
sent the most important and re- 
markable period, both politically 
and economically, in the history of 
Finland. It is no coincidence that 
the twentieth anniversary of these 
two great associations synchronizes 


with the twentieth anniversary of 
the declaration of Finlands inde- 


pendence. During the last two dec- ' 


ades the country has made great 
progress in practically every field of 
human activity, and in these 
achievements our leading wood- 
working industries have a very hon- 
orable and distinguished part. 

“In order to fully appreciate this, 
it suffices to recall the time when 
Finland as an independent republic 
first made its appearance in the 
world markets. The Finnish paper 
industry had found in Russia its 
principal export market, while trade 
relations with West European coun- 
tries were but little developed. The 
Russian requirements in regard to 
quality were not on the same level 
as those of more advanced coun- 
tries. The Finnish mills had adapt- 
ed their technical equipment and 
working methods according to Rus- 
sian requirements. Sudden and dras- 
tic changes in export conditions 


materially lower welding costs over 
corresponding manual welding. 


@ The acme of perfection has 
not, as yet, been reached in rolled 
austenitic stainless steel products, In 
our experience we have found many 
cases where the cast product is sy. 
perior to the rolled form, but since 
corrosion is a rather peculiar proc. 
ess it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the reverse might prove 
true under other circumstances. Re. 
sembling a cast structure somewhat, 
perfect welds are very often supe. 
rior in corrosion resisting qualities 
to the plates they join. 


The preparation of this paper has 
been materially aided by the help. 
ful criticism and valuable data given 
to the author, not only by our own 
welding and engineering staff, but 
also by Mr. Joseph Grimes of the 
Steel Tank and Pipe Company of 
Portland, Oregon. 


would have cauesd great difficulties 
even in normal times, and this task 
was made all the more exacting on 
account of the various units within 
the selling organizations, thus af- 
fording the private initiative that 
scope without which permanent and 
successful cooperation within large 
industries is hardly possible. Thanks 
to this, the organizations are now, 
twenty years after their foundation, 
stronger than ever and enjoying the 
loyal support of their members.” 


The Finnish Cellulose Union 


@ “Our cellulose industry has a 
comparatively young history. Al- 
though the first cellulose mills were 
built in the early ’eighties, several 
years elapsed before new ones were 
erected and only during the first 
years of this century was the indus- 
try able to launch out on a larger 
scale. But first during the war and 
in post-war years the industry a 
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sumed the position of one of the 
largest in Finland. 

“During the first decade of its ex- 
istence, the Finnish cellulose indus- 
try produced fairly small quantities. 
To start with, the Finnish paper 
mills absorbed the whole output, 
but already at a rather early junc- 
ture Russia became a considerable 
export market and right up to 1917 
remained the principal foreign 
buyer of Finnish chemical wood 
pulp, although some other Euro- 
pean countries also purchased lim- 
ited quantities. Exports to Russia 
increased considerably during the 
War and were discontinued only 
when the Revolution brought about 
a complete economic disorganization 
of the Russian Empire. 

“The Finnish paper, cellulose and 
mechanical wood pulp manufactur- 
ers, already before the War resort- 
ed to certain measures for organiz- 
ing their selling activities on a joint 
basis. These organizations were, 
however, not very efficient especial- 
ly in view of the rapid growth of 
these industries which demanded 
more extensive measures for con- 
trolling market conditions. 

“When, therefore, in 1917, the 
Russian market collapsed, the Fin- 
nish manufacturers decided to take 
energetic steps towards establishing 
an efficient joint organization for 
the protection of the various inter- 
ests of the Finnish paper industries. 
After careful preparations represen- 
tatives of the leading Finnish cellu- 
lose mills met in Helsingfors, on 
December 6th, the very day that 
Finland’s Independence was for- 
mally declared. At this meeting the 
programme for a great central or- 
ganization was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft definite statutes for 
the projected association. Unfor- 
tunately the Red Insurrection broke 
out soon afterwards and like all the 
other Finnish industries the cellu- 
lose industry also suffered greatly 
during the following months. 


@ “First in the summer of 1918 
had conditions in the country again 
improved to such an extent, that 
the industries were able to resume 
activities. The cellulose, paper, 
wood pulp, and card board manu- 
facturers, therefore, at a meeting 
held in Helsingfors, on July 2nd, 
on the initiative of Colonel Gosta 
Serlachius, decided to carry out the 
decisions previously made regarding 
he foundation of central organiza- 
tions with respective industries. On 
that day The Finnish Cellulose Un- 
‘on was thus constituted and its by- 
laws unanimously accepted. At the 


same meeting the first Board of Di- 
rectors was elected. Mr. Jacob von 
Julin was elected chairman and Mr. 
Walter Grasbeck general manager 
of the Union, both gentlemen hav- 
ing ever since retained their respon- 
sible posts. By virtue of his ap- 
pointment Mr. Grasbeck also be- 
came a member of the Board, which 
in addition consisted of Mr. Paavo 
Paloheimo, Mr. ‘Walter Ahlstrom, 
Mr. Herman Heiberg and Mr. 
Hjalmar Eklof. 


“Fully appreciating the difficul- 
ties ahead, but inspired by a firm 
belief in their task and prepared to 
subordinate their individual inter- 
ests to the common good, the Fin- 
nish cellulose manufacturers had 
thus joined forces in order to pro- 
tect and develop their industry and 
to make it known all over the world. 


“All the Finnish cellulose mills 
then in existence, viz. 14 sulphite 
mills and 6 sulphate mills at once 
joined the Unior. 

“It may be said without exaggera- 
tion that the Union at its start was 
confronted with very great difficul- 
ties but the Union mobilized all its 
best forces, and the history of how 
this extensive work has been accom- 
plished represents a very interesting 
and encouraging chapter in the an- 
nals of modern industrial and com- 
mercial developments. 


@ “To start with, or as long as 
the Great War lasted, only the Ger- 
man market was opened for Finnish 
cellulose, and the Finnish manufac- 
turers were able, despite manifold 
restrictions and the keen competi- 
tion from Sweden, to ship fairly 
large quantities to Germany. 


“Early in 1919, the Finnish gov- 
ernment sent a delegation to the Al- 
lied Powers in order to make Fin- 
land better known in these countries 
and especially to open up regular 
trade relations. The chairman of 
the Union, Mr. von Julin, was 
placed at the head of this delega- 
tion, while one of the members was 
Colonel Gosta Serlachius who in the 
previous year had initiated the im- 
portant organization of the Finnish 
paper industries. This delegation 
completed its mission with signal 
success, so that exports to England, 
Denmark, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Spain, Italy and North and 
South America could soon be re- 
sumed on a regular basis. Particu- 
larly important was Mr. von Julin’s 
visit to the United States, where he 
estabilshed very valuable connec- 
tions in trade and banking circles 
and opened up that great market 
for Finnish cellulose exports. 
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“After the most acute stages of 
the post-war crisis had passed, the 
Cellulose Union was able, under 
more normal conditions, to continue 
its activities. These have been 
crowned by great success. It is, 
however, natural that also the cellu- 
lose industry has been affected by 
the consequences of extremely un- 
stable market conditions and finan- 
cial disturbances, occurring in most 
countries as a result of the Great 
War and also several times later on. 
In addition, the Finnish cellulose 
industry has been forced to extend 
its scope in the world markets in 
keen competition with the other 
cellulose importing markets which 
already before the War had gained 
a firm footing practically in every 
part of the world. The Finnish 
manufacturers were, however, able 
to master these adverse conditions, 
thanks to the considerable authority 
that the Union had gained in the 
meantime and also to the excellent 
spirit of solidarity shown by the 
members. 


@ “From the first moment of its 
existence, the Cellulose Union has 
energetically endeavored to make 
Finnish cellulose known and de- 
manded in various parts of the 
world. For this purpose it has been 
of vital importance for the manu- 
facturers not only to raise the gen- 
eral quality of the cellulose, but also 
to standardize the manufacture of 
the article by introducing effective 
methods for controlling the process 
so as to equalize the production in 
the various mills. The Union has 
further taken the initiative to vari- 
ous other measures for improving 
productive methods, in these en- 
deavors being efficiently assisted by 
the work of The Central Laboratory 
for the Finnish Industries which is 
largely subsidized by the Union. 

“The varied activities of the Cel- 
lulose Union, briefly outlined in the 
foregoing, serve no doubt to indi- 
cate that it has played a most im- 
portant part in the life of the Fin- 
nish cellulose industry during the 
past ten years and perhaps more 
than any other factor served to pro- 
mote it to the leading position that 
it occupies at present in the eco- 
nomic structure of Finland. But it 
has achieved even more than that in 
another direction. The Union has 
quite rightly been characterized as 
the world’s largest cellulose mill 
which at any moment is prepared to 
supply any country with any desired 
quantity and quality of chemical 
wood pulp. 

“For its members, the Union has 
been of the greatest help and use in 
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many directions. It has thus safe- 
guarded their interests in the vari- 
ous markets with the indisputable 
authority that it has gained in the 
course of the years, and it has 
financed sales at the lowest possible 
rates of interest, thanks to its excel- 
lent relations in the world’s money 
market. 


“Chairman of the Union during 
all these years has been Mr. Jacob 
van Julin who with impartiality, 
competence and energy has directed 
the activities of the organization. In 
this work he has been very skillfully 
and devotedly assisted by the gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Walter Grasbeck. 


@ “On its Board of Directors the 
Union has always been privileged 
to have as active members the ablest 
and most experienced representa- 
tives of the cellulose industry in the 
country, all of whom have been in- 
spired by that loyalty and devoted- 
ness to its work and aims that have 
ensured the success of the Union. 


“The other ordinary Directors at 
present are Mr. John M. Gylphe, 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. K. E. Ekholm, 
Mr. Lauri Kivinen, Mr. V. Hirven- 
salo, Mr. V. A. Kotilainen, Colonel 
Gosta Serlachius and General R. 
Walden. 


“Assistant managers are at pres- 
ent Doctor Werner Neovius, Colo- 
nel P. Talvela and Mr. Jacob von 
Julin, Jr. 

“From a modest beginning, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, the 
Finnish cellulose industry has de- 
veloped into one of our leading 
principal industries. While the gross 
value of invoices still in 1918 
amounted only to 20,133,120 Fin- 
nish marks, it had in 1937 risen to 
the imposing figure of 2,147,611,959 
marks. The total exported quan- 
tity of cellulose was in 1918 only 
36,426 tons, while in 1937 1,179,337 
tons. Last year the value of cel- 
lulose exports represented 22.2 per 
cent of the country’s total exports. 

“The Cellulose Union has been 
very happy in the choice of its 
agents abroad, all of whom have 
shown great interest in their duties. 

“The following firms are at pres- 
ent acting as the Union’s agents 
abroad: 


Great Britain: Price & Pierce, 
Ltd., London. 


France: Pautrot & Bonnet, Paris. 

Spain: W. M. R. Harmens, San 
Sebastian. 

Belgium: Ste. Ame Sivers & 
Neame, Brussels. 

Holland: Otto J. Faber, Amster- 
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Denmark: Gustaf Packalen, Co- 
penhagen. 

Italy: S. A. Italo-Finlandese, Mi- 
lano. 

U. S. A.: Pulp Sales Corporation, 
New York. 


Germany: Flach, Muther & Co., 
Hamburg; H. & A. Gratenau, 
Hamburg. 


Esthonia: Erich Karien, Tallinn. 

Latvia: L. Kalmin & W. Kraemer, 
Riga. 

Switzerland: Dr. Carl Schauweck- 


er, Wabern-Berne. 


Japan: Ouchterlony & Co., Ltd., 
Osaka. 


The Finnish Paper Mill 


Association 


@ “The manufacture of paper in 
the modern sense was not begun un- 
til about 1870, although the first pa- 
per machine was set up already in 
1841 at Tammerfors, and small rag 
paper mills had existed since the 
seventeenth century. Not until the 
problem of the manufacture of pa- 
per from wood had been solved and 
the first cellulose mills had been 
built, was a proper foundation laid 
for paper making on a large scale in 
this country. 

“The Finnish paper making in- 
dustry has always been principally 
directed towards exports. In pre- 
war days, Finnish paper was princi- 
pally sold to Russia, though a small 
market was also found in Western 
Europe. Whereas in 1870, the pro- 
duction was estimated at about 1,000 
tons, and exports totalled about 80 
per cent of the output, by the begin- 
ning of the present century produc- 
tion had risen to 45,000 tons per an- 
num, and exports to 35,000 tons. 
Ten years later, the corresponding 
figures were 70,000 and 55,000 tons 
respectively, and in 1913 they 
amounted to 167,000 tons and 145,- 
000 tons. 

“Already in 1892, the first steps 
were taken in the direction of co- 
operation between the Finnish pa- 
per manufacturers by the formation 
of the Finnish Paper Association 
which took charge of the sales of 
the then so important brown paper 
in Finland and Russia, as well as in 
all other markets. Later on other 
bigger and smaller associations and 
unions were formed. 

“At the end of the War of Lib- 
eration, in the spring of 1918, the 
Finnish paper industry was con- 
fronted with the greatest difficulties, 
both with regard to work at the 
mills and sales possibilities. Many 
mills had suffered devastation in 
this War, while the policy of eco- 


nomic restriction due to the Great 
War rendered it practically impos- 
sible to import many raw materials 
of the first importance, etc. Fur. 
ther, one could no longer count 
upon the Russian market, while pos- 
sibilities of sales to other countries 
were reduced to a minimum. 


@ “Just at this time, Colonel Gos. 
ta Serlachius took the initiative for 
the formation of the Finnish Paper 
Mill Association. 

“Representatives of the Finnish 
paper, cellulose, woodpulp, and 
card board industries met together 
in Helsingfors in the summer of 
1918. It was then decided to form 
joint organizations within all these 
industries. On July 2nd, The Fin. 
nish Paper Mill Association was 
constituted. As is known, the Fin- 
nish Cellulose Union was formed 
the same day, while already earlier 
there existed a central sales organ- 
ization for the woodpulp and card 
board industries, viz., the Finnish 
Woodpulp and Board Union. 

“The Finnish Paper Mill Associa- 
tion was joined already at its first 
meeting by all paper mills in the 
country, with the solitary exception 
of a little mill, which later was 
closed down. 

“According to the articles of 
agreement, the Association was to 
conduct joint sales of the products 
of the associated firms both at home 


and abroad. 
@ “The first Board of Directors 


of the Association consisted of Gen- 
eral R. Walden, Chairman, Mr. R. 
V. Frenckell, Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr. M. Christiansen, Mr. E. Klaile, 
Mr. A. Lampen and Mr. R. Forss. 
As Managing Director the Board 
appointed Mr. Hj. Gronvik, who 
had held a similar appointment in 
the older Paper Association which, 
in common with other earlier sales 
organizations was now wound up. 


“When the Association was statt- 
ed sales possibilities were not only 
extremely restricted, they were 
above all very uncertain. 

“At the beginning of 1919, the 
Finnish Government sent out 4 
Trade delegation to negotiate with 
the Allied Governments concerning 
the resumption of business relations. 
Mr. Jacob von Julin acted as Chait- 
man of this delegation while Colo- 
nel Serlachius joined it as an expert 
on behalf of the paper industry. 
The latter gentleman was at the 
same time to investigate the sales 
market on account of the Paper 
Mill Association and also to engage 
suitable agents. The connections 
which he succeeded in making have 
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also continued to be of great value 
to the Association. 

“Finnish paper gradually succeed- 
ed in gaining a foothold in the 
West-European and oversea mar- 
kets, despite the fact that it was 
practically unknown and had to 
withstand keen competition. The 
success achieved in this respect is in 
great part attributable to the fact 
that the Association was a living 
reality, and that the mills conse- 
quently were able to hold an un- 
broken front. 


@ “With the close of 1921, the 
period expired for which the first 
agreement of association was valid. 
Two members gave notice that they 
were no longer disposed to cooper- 
ate in the same manner as before, 
namely Kymmene Aktiebolag and 
Tervakoski Osakeyhtio. 


“A: this time another organiza- 
tion, The Finnish Paper Bureau, 
was formed and took over sales in 
Finland, Russia, the Baltic States 
and Poland. The department for 
sales in Finland of the Finnish Pa- 
per Mill Association was merged in 
this new organization of which 
Colonel Carl Lindh was appointed 


general manager. 


“After Mr. Gronvik, who during 
the first hard years with unflagging 
interest had held the position of 
managing director, had notified his 
wish to leave, Mr. Rafael von Fren- 
ckell was appointed as his succes- 
sor from June 1, 1923. Mr. von 
Frenckell had been vice-chairman 
of the Board of Management and 
Supervisory Board, respectively, 
ever since the constitution of the 
Association. 


“In 1931 Mr. von Frenckell ex- 
pressed his wish to resign and the 
present managing director Minister 
Hj. J. Procope was appointed his 
successor. Manager of the Associ- 
ation’s I department (newsprint) is 
Mr. B. Sjoberg, of the II depart- 
ment (wrapping paper), Mr. Schu- 
ster, and of the general department, 
Mr. H. R. Sumelius. In 1935 The 
Paper Exporters of Finland was 
founded by The Finnish Paper Mill 
Association and Kymin Osakeyhtio 
—Yymmene A. B. The object of this 
organization is to sell to South and 
Central American continent (except 
Mexico) the above mentioned mem- 
bers’ production of M/F, S/C and 
bulky newsprint and other papers 
being intended for daily newsprint, 
journals and magazines. Mr. H. J. 
Procope is chairman and Mr. H. 
R. Sumelius managing director and 


tr. Sven H. Hagerstrom assistant 
manager. 


@ “Twenty years after the start 
one can state with satisfaction that 
the cooperation within the Associa- 
tion has been unusually smooth and 
characterized by mutual confidence, 
a fact which has left its impress 
on all the activities of the Associa- 
tion. The various members have 
shown rare loyalty in subordinating 
their personal interests to the good 
of the whole. 

“An inestimable advantage to the 
Association has lain in the fact that 
unbroken continuity has all along 
been maitnained in the supreme 
management. General Walden still 
occupies the post of chairman of 
the Supervisory Board. His force- 
ful and able leadership has been 
the connecting and driving power 
behind the Association in difficult 
times. 

“The paper industry is one of the 
most important factors in the econo- 
mic life of this country. In 1937, 
Finland manufactured about 623,- 
000 tons of paper, of which some 
518,000 tons were exported. Dur- 
ing the same period the exports 
of The Finnish Paper Mill Associa- 
tion totalled about 332,000 tons. In 
view of these facts it is easy to com- 
prehend what an important part 
The Finnish Paper Mill Association 
has played within the Finnish paper 
industry. The hopes which at the 
start were placed in The Finnish 
Paper Mill Association have been 
abundantly realized. Finnish paper 
is today known all over the world. 
Behind this simple truth lies enor- 
mous work, carried out jointly dur- 
ing the past decades by The Finnish 
Paper Mill Association and the Fin- 
nish paper manufacturers. 

“The following gentlemen are at 
present members of: 


@ “The Supervisory Board: Gen- 
erel R. Walden, chairman, with Mr. 
J. W. Walden as deputy; Colonel 
Gosta Serlachius, vice - chairman, 
with Mr. R. Erik Serlachius as dep- 
uty; Mr. C. G. Bjornberg, General 
O. Enckell, Mr. R. Rafael von Fren- 
ckell, Mr. Ake Gartz, Mr. Harry 
Gullichsen with John M. Gylphe as 
deputy; Mr. Henry Hackman with 
Dr. Ing. Adolf Klingstedt as dep- 
uty, Mr. V. A. Kotilainen with Mr. 
J. Sihtola as deputy, Mr. G. M. 
Nordensvan, Consul Yrjo O. Riisla, 
Dr. Wilhelm Rosenlew, Mr. Arno 
Solin with Mr. Ake Kihlman as 
deputy, Mr. Gosta Sumelius, Mr. II- 
mari Tamminen, Mr. Solve Thun- 
strom and Mr. K. Valimaa with Mr. 
N. Kanto as deputy. 

“The Board of Directors of De- 
partment I: Mr. Ake Gartz, chair- 
man; Mr. R. Boedecker, Mr. H. 
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Eklund, Mr. R. Fraser, Mr. John 
M. Gylphe, Mr. Niilo Kanto, Mr. 
Ake Kihlman with Mr. Arno Solin 
as deputy; Mr. Gosta Sumelius, Mr. 
B. Ungern, General R. Walden with 
Mr. .J W. Walden as deputy. 

“The Board of Directors of De- 
partment II: Colonel Gosta Serlach- 
ius, chairman; Mr. V. Bystrom, Gen- 
eral O. Enckell, Mr. Ake Gartz with 
Dr. Fr. Borg as deputy; Mr. Henry 
Hackman with Dr. Ing. Adolf 
Klingstedt as deupty, Mr. A. Jaati- 
nen, Mr. S Krogius, Mr. G. Lind- 
blad, Mr. G. M. Nordensvan, Con- 
sul Yrjo O. Riisla, Colonel Gosta 
Serlachius, Mr. R. Erik Serlachius, 
Mr. J. Sihtola, Mr. I. Sipila, Mr. I. 
Tamminen, Mr. Solve Thunstrom, 
General R. Walden with Mr. J. R. 
Walden as deputy and Count B. 
Vitzthum. 

“The Association’s body of agents 
is a factor which has greatly con- 
tributed to the results of the the 
Association’s sales activities having 
turned out so well, despite the many 
difficulties encountered. Follow- 
ing firms are at present acting as 
the Association’s agents abroad: 

United Kingdom—Corke, Sons & 
Co., Ltd., London; H. B. Legge & 
Sons, Ltd., London; Legge Bros. 
(Export), Ltd., London; The Ply- 
wood & Timber Products Agencies, 
Ltd.,London; Robert A. Goodall, 
Glasgow. 

France—Comptoir General des 
Papiers, Paris. 

Germany—J. Joseph Flach, Ham- 
burg, Monckebergstrasse 11, Ham- 
burg I. 

Holland—N. V. Handelsvennoot- 
schap Carl Wiemeyer, Amsterdam. 

Belgium — Campagnie Commer- 
ciale Carl Wiemeyer S. A., Brussels. 

Sweden and Norway—Aron An- 
dersson J:or, Stockholm. 

Denmark—Tonne von Christier- 
son, Copenhagen. 

Turkey—J. Springer & V. Amon, 
Medina, Istanbul. 

Spain—Antonio Cortes, Madrid. 

U. S. A.—The Jay Madden Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Argentina—Aron AnderssonJ:or, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia—Paper Agencies, Lim- 
ited, Melbourne. 

Egypt— The Finnish Trading 
Agencies, Alexandria. 

Switzerland—Dr. Carl Schau- 
wecker, Wabern-Berne. 

Palestine—Isaac Oisemann, Tel- 
Aviv. 

Morocco—Ed. Lorch, Casablanca. 

Syria—Les Fils de Basile Obegi, 
Aleppo. 

Teheran—Eric Carlberg. 
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Modern Stock Preparation 


by A. E. BRIDGE* ’ 


NTIL recently, paper makers 

were given to modernizing 

their mills by installing new 
stock preparation equipment wher- 
ever there happened to be room for 
it, trucking their raw and furnished 
stock to and from it without regard 
to the inconvenience or time or 
power losses incurred. No system 
to the layout—none whatever. 


In contrast, and it really is a con- 
trast, mills are today giving a great 
deal of thought to layout—even go- 
ing so far as to revamp their entire 
stock preparation setup, rearranging 
their old equipment as well as their 
new in order to achieve a properly 
coordinated whole. Why? Because 
mill after mill has found that it 
pays to take advantage of every fac- 
tor that can in any way contribute 
to the efficiency of the system. 


Just what can be accomplished in 
the design and layout of a breaker 
beater system, including the build- 
ing housing it, is made clear in the 
accompanying photographs and 
drawings. 

The particular system here illus- 
trated, was only recently installed 
in a mid-western mill, the mill engi- 
neers working in close collaboration 
with its designers, Shartle Brothers 
of Middletown, Ohio. 


@ This is an instance where the 
very building itself was designed 
and built to house the equipment 
under discussion — hence the un- 
usual measure of convenience 
achieved, a fact that will become 
more and more apparent as we pro- 
ceed. 

This building is in three sections, 
a stock room at either end with the 
entire breaker and selective screen- 
ing system located in the center. 
This arrangement means short hauls 
of incoming baled stock both from 
cars or trucks to storage and like- 
wise short hauls from storage to 
breaker beater. 

There are no interfering posts in 
this building, the roof being sup- 
ported by special truss work. The 
ventilation is excellent being ob- 
tained through the installation of 
smoke hatches in the roof. The 
flood lighting system is ideal. The 





*Sales Manager of the Shartle Brother Ma- 
chine Company, Division of the Black-Clawson 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. This article was 
prepared by r. Bridge at this journal’s re- 
quest.—Ed. 


fire doors are electrically operated 
and lead from each storage room to 
the breaker system in the center; 
and, in addition, a modern sprinkler 
system has been installed to further 
complete the protective measures 
taken. Located at each of these stor- 
age room doors is a platform scale 
on which the stock is weighed en 
route to storage and from storage 
to breaker. . 

On the rail siding of the building, 
large sliding doors the full length 
of both storage rooms, open onto 
the unloading platform, eliminating 
the necessity of respotting cars, 
there always being a storage room 
door directly facing the car door. 

The breaker beater section in the 
center between the storage rooms 
also has its points. The roof over 
this part of the building is of Tran- 
site thus eliminating all sweating 
and dripping. Extensive skylight 
area admits of ample light and ven- 
tilation. The settling trough (to be 
covered later) rests on supports sus- 
pended from extra large roof 
trusses built extra heavy for this 
very purpose. 


@ Coming now to the equipment 
that makes up the system under dis- 
cussion, the Shartle breaker beater 
lies with the rim of the tub practi- 
cally flush with the floor level, ex- 
tending, to be exact, a matter of 
only 12 inches above it, just enough 
to form a water curb. 

This breaker is, incidentally, of 
the latest type all-steel welded con- 
struction and has a welded roll driv- 
en by motor through a V-belt drive 
using a flat faced pulley on the 
breaker shaft. 

This breaker roll is worthy of 
further attention due to the fact 
that the bars are shrouded at each 
end of the roll to eliminate end 
wash. The elimination of end wash 
aids in holding down the power out- 

ut. 

The roll shaft is equipped with 
marine type bearings, running in 
water insulated Insurok liners. This 
makes it practical to fit the roll with- 
in \%-inch of the side walls, which 
close fit keeps strings or rags from 
collecting at this point. 

The backfall is of a renewable 
two-plate welded steel design, per- 
mitting the replacement of the top 
plate, should it become worn, with- 


out disturbing the supporting plates 
or removing it from the breaker, 

The bars in the roll are of high 
carbon steel bolted to the mild steel 
bars of the welded structure. With 
this construction the striking edge 
of the bar can be reversed when it 
becomes rounded — thus bringing 
back the full circulation and pulp- 
ing. 


@ The entire tub is covered in or. 
der to confine the steam introduced 
into it—an important aid to disin- 
tegration. A trap door in the tub 
covering opens as required to per- 
mit the rag catcher rack to drop into 
position to catch rags and again 
closes when the rag catcher is again 
raised out of position. The charg- 
ing end also has its trap door, 
hinged to open when charging the 
tub. 

This rag catcher is of an auto- 
matic dumping design and is locat- 
ed just ahead of the stock-charging 
door. The photograph shows how 
efficient this rag catcher really is 
in removing the rags and strings 
from the half-stock as it travels 
around the tub. 

For removal of the heavy foreign 
material a continuous junk remover 
is installed in the midfeather of the 
breaker, just ahead of the roll. 

All make-up water for the 
breaker beater is charged in at the 
bottom of the junk remover box 
and passes up through the accumu- 
lated junk in the junk trough in the 
bottom of the tub. Thus all fibers 
lodged around the junk are freed 
and flowed upward into the main 
stream of circulating stock. 

All junk is washed and freed 
of fiber—double washed to be more 
exact. 

From the breaker beater the stock 
passes through a regulating box, 
which box is fitted with an adjust- 
able gate for controlling the amount 
of discharge to an 8-inch Miami DS 
centrifugal pump which delivers it 
to the inlet end of the settling 
trough. 

In the settling trough the stock 
is diluted with white water to a con- 
sistency of around one per cent, 
travels a distance of 120 feet dur- 
ing which travel along the trough 
all smaller heavy matter, such as 
pins, small bits of glass, sand, etc, 
settles to the bottom for removal. 
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@ Having traveled the length of 
the settling trough, the stock flows 
over a dam at the end of the trough 
and passes downward to the selec- 
tive screens of the system. These 
selective screens are of the eccentric 
flat plate type, with all-steel welded 
cradles in which are mounted steel 
plates with specially designed per- 
forations. 

The stock that is well pulped, 
passes through these perforations, 
leaving behind a minimum of semi- 
pulped stock along with such float- 
ing foreign material as cellophane, 
rubber bands, cork, etc. This un- 
screened material is all diverted to 
the discharge end of the screen by 
means of traveling scrapers. 

The accepted stock, that which 
passed the screens, goes on to a bat- 
tery of three 36-inch by 96-inch 
thickeners where it is thickened to a 
consistency of from 3% to 4%. 

The white water from these three 
thickeners goes to a large white wa- 
ter storage tank located under the 
floor of one of the stock rooms and 
is returned to the head of the set- 
tling trough for re-use. 

The material rejected by these 
threé primary screens flows to a re- 
fining medium, the plug being 
backed off so as to not crush the 
rubber bands, parafined material, 
etc, but does pulp the unrefined 


2 SCREENS (N TANREM 


SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT of modern 


good stock. This discharges to a 
secondary screen for the removal of 
the foreign material from the ac- 
ceptable stock. 


@ This accepted stock is sent on 
to a fourth thickener where its con- 
sistency is also built up to from 3% 
to 4%, as was the main body of 
stock that passed the primary 
screens in the first place. 


The white water from this fourth 
thickener also goes to the chest un- 
der the stock room. 


The stock on leaving the several 
thickeners drops into a pipe header 
which permits it to be diverted to 
either of two chests located directly 
under the floor below the thicken- 
ers, ready for jordaning. 

The make-up white water for the 
breaker beater and the diluted white 
water for the settling trough are 
both drawn from this storage tank, 
each being delivered to its respec- 
tive charge-in points by a 10-inch 
Miami Class A centrifugal pump. 

Incidentally, the uniform supply 
of water thus provided is largely 
responsible for the uniform consist- 
encies of the stock during the va- 
rious phases of the refining process. 


An overflow line from this stor- 
age tank. passes to a cylindrical save- 
all and from there to the sewer. 
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@ Be it also noted that the white 
water returning from the paper ma- 
chine also discharges into this tank 
and that the white water returning 
to the system is taken from the bot- 
tom of the tank, thus continually re- 
moving any precipitated fibers or 
sludge. 

At this point permit of the ob- 
servation that in this system very 
little fiber is lost at any point, every- 
thing being designed to salvage and 
process every acceptable particle of 
stock fed into it. 

It is also interesting to note the 
small amount of pipe required to 
connect the various units of the sys- 
tem, that this piping is welded 
throughout, and that extra long ra- 
dius elbows are used to reduce pipe 
friction at every pipe turn. 

The pumps, you will also observe, 
all are Miami centrifugals. Proper- 
ly designed and properly installed, 
a centrifugal pump can be depend- 
ed upon to deliver a uniform quan- 
tity of a given stock at all times. 

Another interesting feature at 
this particular mill is the fact that 
the breaker system is some distance 
from the paper machine and that a 
Miami 16-inch H-M_ combination 
unit is employed to deliver the stock 
to the paper machine as well as to 
keep the stock in the chest in proper 
suspension. 


WHITE WATER STORAGE 





STOCK TO MACHINE 


stock preparation plant breaker beater system. 


WHITE WATER 
FROM 
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No. 1, Numerous doors avoid respotting cars of baled stock. No. 2, Electric trucks 
bring bales direct to breaker. No. 3, Settling trough of adequate capacity is overhead. 
No. 4, The automatic rag catcher really works. No. 5, The three stock thickeners. 
No. 6, The MIAMI 16 inch H-M combination unit keeps stock in chest suspended and 
also delivers it to paper machine. 





At the Left, the SHARTLE Breaker Beater is at floor level and completely covered. 
Filling is a simple operation. On the right is the automatic junk remover with 
discharge door at proper height for dump truck. 


@ The white water returning from 
the paper machine is handled by 
still another Miami centrifugal 
pump. 

All stock lines from this breaker 
system to the paper machine, and 
return, are routed through a tun. 
nel connecting the breaker system 
building with the rest of the mill, 
which tunnel is below the frost line. 


Please note that all thickened 
stock has been thoroughly cleaned 
and made ready for jordaning as is 
shown by the appearance in photo. 
graphs D and E, of a hand sheet, 
and of a “look through” of the 
same sheet, made of stock from the 
thickeners. The “look through” 
proved beyond any doubt that there 
is very little work left for the jor- 
dan to do to make this stock ready 
for the paper machine. 

This is exactly what any operator 
of a breaker system has the right to 
expect—and what, at this mill at 
least, he is actually getting in the 
way of stock cleaning and pulping. 

It should be remembered that all 
breaker beater stock has been previ- 
ously worked and that all that is 
necessary for any good breaker sys- 
tem to do is to remove any and all 
foreign materials present while it 
thoroughly reduces this stock to 
slush form and places all fibers in 
individual suspension. 

Very little cutting is necessary on 
stock so prepared. This can be seen 
by a glance at the “look through” 
already referred to, one pass 
through a good brushing jordan be- 
ing all that is required to finally re- 
duce the few lumps that appear in 
it. 

As for foreign matter removal, 
the surface appearance in the pho- 
tograph shows no cellophane, rub- 
ber, matches, cork or what not, all 
such having been extracted before 
the stock reached the thickeners. 


@ On a basis of 150 tons a day, 
this breaker and selective screening 
system operated on a total of 386 
h.p. The breaker proper requires 
140 h.p.; the pump from the break- 
er 30 h.p.; the first three or primary 
screens, in tandem, 7 h.p.; the 
fourth or secondary screen 31/2 h.p.; 
the four thickeners 14 h.p.; pump 
on the chest which both agitates the 
chest and delivers stock to the pa 
per machine 41 h.p.; white water 
pump for returning the white water 
from the storage chest to the set- 
tling trough and breaker beater 21 
h.p.; Save-all pump 42 h.p.; break- 
er disintegrating pump aroun 

h.p. Including 3 Filler Jordans the 
system takes 5.52 h.p. per ton. 
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Note: In this particular instance 
an old jordan is serving in connec- 
tion with the secondary screen, in- 
stead of a disintegrator pump, to 
develop a brushing action similar 
to the action of a distintegrator 
pump, which jordan uses 125 h.p. 
It is, therefore, obvious that a fur- 
ther saving of .43 h.p. per ton could 
be made through the use of a break- 
er disintegrator pump at that point 
in the system in lieu of a jordan 
and such is recommended. 


This entire system is being han- 
dled by three men, one in charge of 
the system and two to unload cars 
and trucks and serve the breaker 
beater. The handling of the stock 
is well planned. 


Compact, efficient, perfectly ac- 
cessible, yet not crowded, this sys- 
tem is one of the most complete and 
most efficiently laid out for the han- 
dling of old paper stock for conver- 


sion into boxboard that has ever 
been installed. 

Although the system for cleaning 
and pulping paper stock cannot be 
taken to apply in its entirety to any 
other boxboard mill, it does, never- 
theless, demonstrate the fine results 
obtainable through a thorough 
study of a situation before going 
ahead with the purchase and ar- 
rangement of the various units of 
such a system. 

Although the waste paper avail- 
able to West Coast mills is, perhaps, 
somewhat cleaner than that obtain- 
able in the East, Western baled pa- 
per does, nevertheless, contain large 
quantities of foreign matter that 
has to be removed if a clean sheet 
of boxboard is to be obtained. 


@ A system like, or similar to, the 
one here described offers the most 
effective and thoroughly economical 
way to do this work. There is no 
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practical way to clean such papers 
in their dry state. And since such 
stock has to be handled in slush 
form it has long since been proved 
that at least the filler part of box- 
board should be cleaned as early as 
possible in this wet process in or- 
der to insure safe running of the 
machine, uniform test and to reduce 
the wear and tear on subsequent 
machinery; also to reduce the han- 
dling of waste matter by rejecting 
it early. 

The operators of the system here 
described are convinced that it is 
more than justifying the time and 
trouble and outlay involved in its 
design and installation—because of 
the improvement in the board they 
are making and because of the sav- 
ings being effected on jordan filling, 
paper machine screen plates, cylin- 
der faces, felts, less broke and in 
divers other ways. 


Photograph “D” on the left shows good felting qualities of stock taken from thickener + + + On the 
right, photograph “E” with light showing through, indicates that there is little work left for the jordan 
todo + + + It will be noted that all foreign matter has been removed before stock reached the thickeners. 
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The builders of the various pieces 
of equipment that go to make up a 
competent system of this character 
are always ready to supply it. But 
they will, and at the very start, re- 
mind any mill that may be interest- 
ed, that a breaker beater alone is 
not a system. 
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They will emphasize the fact that 
the results apparent in the hand 
sheet here shown can be obtained 
only through the use of all the 
equipment here described, and that 
the equipment should be properly 
arranged, each piece with respect to 
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Hawley Makes Big 
Strides in Safety Work 


In Five Years Frequency Rating 
Reduced From 177.0 in 1932 to 41.0 
in 1937 and 20.7 in First Half of This Year 


@ Since 1933, the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Co. of Oregon City, Ore- 
gon, has made a remarkable record 
in the reduction of frequency and 
severity of accidents occurring in 
their operation. For five years Vice 
President Carl E. Braun and K. G. 
Urfer, personnel manager and safe- 
ty supervisor, have worked on the 
problem and have achieved very 
gratifying results. 

In 1932 the frequency rating was 
177.0, which for the year 1937 was 
reduced to 41.0. In the first seven 
months of 1938, this was still fur- 
ther lowered to 20.7. The severity 
rate in 1932 was 13.8, while in 1937 
it dropped to 1.64, and during the 
first seven months of this year to 
35. The following table shows the 
record in detail. All data is figured 
according to the standard National 


Safety Council method. 


Year 

eee he 
1933 Ta a 
ge Ee Pe 5 1,095,424 
SARTRE Ae SC 1,068,369 
I a 1,168,878 
SERA Bee Seen 1,465,353 


1938 (seven months)... 628,000 


In initiating the program which 
has been responsible for this fine 
showing, the first step was in organ- 
izing a safety committee consisting 
of department heads and sub-fore- 
men. They instituted regular semi- 
monthly meetings, and brought in 
various other key men. Instead of 
sticking entirely to safety instruc- 
tion, they provided movies and 
speakers for the men, in addition to 
hearing accident reports, safety sug- 
gestions and the like. An effort was 
made to create interest in the work 
and in the meetings, especially on 


the part of the foremen, whom they 
regarded as the key men in any 
safety program. 


Competitions between depart- 
ments were held, and a bulletin 
board constructed to give a graphic, 
moving record of the safety work. 


@ First aid instruction has been 
one of the big factors in making the 
men safety conscious and in reduc- 
ing accidents. Last year they insti- 
tuted a first aid school and put 42 
men through the standard course, 
24 of whom went on through the 
advanced course. This next fall 
they will have all department heads 
and sub-foremen become qualified 
in first aid, as well as all others who 
can be accommodated. 

The company constantly preaches 
the use of proper safety equipment 
such as safety shoes, goggles, etc. 





Man Hours Accidents Days Lost Frequency Severity 


64 5005 177.0 13.80 
83 5108 108.5 6.68 
66 2050 60.2 1.87 
64 3412 60.0 3.19 
31 2863 26.5 2.45 
60 2403 41.0 1.64 
13 217 20.7 = 





There are suggestion boxes all over 
the mill and a monthly prize 1s 
awarded for the best suggestions on 
safety, mill operation, etc., that 
comes in. 

Another thing that has helped 
has been the system of having every 
foreman make a complete report of 
every injury in his department. 
These records are kept on file, and 
when any one individual is involved 
in frequent accidents, it is quickly 
noted and the cause investigated. 
Each foreman is provided with a 
first aid kit suitable for minor in- 


the other, so as to form an efficient 
and economical operating whole, 
“We progress through change” 
and those who today avail them. 
selves of the best the market af. 
fords are the ones who, when busi. 
ness improves, will do the forging 


ahead. 


juries which do not require the at- 
tention of a doctor or nurse. This 
enables the foreman to see what is 
going on in his department, and 
gives him a feeling of responsibility 
for safety of his men. 

The most remarkable accident rec- 
ord of the company has been made 
in the sawmill, ordinarily one of the 
more hazardous spots in this type 
of operation. The sawmill has op- 
erated so far this year with but one 
slight accident and the loss of six 
days’ time. This accident is, in 
fact, the only one occurring in 265 
days, at the time of writing. The 
men in the sawmill got interested in 
safety work and took pride in their 
good record. The result has been 
of great value to the men them- 
selves, and most gratifying to the 
management. 














CARL E. BRAUN 
Vice-President and 

Mill Manager, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company 
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Japan Curtails Rayon 
Yarn Production 70% 


@ Late in June the Japan Rayon As- 
soiation voted to raise the rayon fila- 
ment yarn production curtailment rate 
from 59 per cent up to 70 per cent for 
the four months period, June through 
September. The Rayon Organon states 
that this rate of curtailment, especially 
for such a period, is without precedent 
in the history of the world rayon in- 
dustry. 

The output of rayon filament yarn 
producers in Japan for the first five 
months of the year, already on a cur- 
tailed basis, averaged about 21,000,000 
pounds per month. Under this new 
curtailment rate the monthly output will 
be reduced to around 13,000,000 pounds. 


For the purpose of giving perspective 
to the new yarn curtailment program, 
we have prepared (says the Rayon Or- 
ganon) the following table showing the 
history of Japanese rayon yarn produc- 
tion curtailment rates. Prior to 1935 
no rayon yarn curtailment plans were 
in effect. 

The curtailment rates: 


July, 1935-February, 1936, 20%. 
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March, 1936-June, 1936, 30%. 
July, 1936-September, 1936, 35%. 
October, 1936-June, 1937, 34%. 
July, 1937-October, 1937, 33%. 
November, 1937-May, 1938, 59%. 
June, 1938-September, 1938, 70%. 
The above are approximate average 
of curtailment rates for large companies, 
small companies and “newly installed” 
spindles, according to the Rayon Or- 
ganon. 


@ The reasons for this latest drastic 
curtailment are clear, says the Rayon Or- 
ganon. Between the destruction of the 
North China export market by the pres- 
sent Sino-Japanse hostilities and the de- 
pressed conditions of the other impor- 
tant markets, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the Japanese rayon fila- 
ment yarn and fabric export trade. For 
the first quarter of 1938, rayon yarn ex- 
ports had decreased 31 per cent from 
the same 1937 period, while rayon cloth 
exports showed a 24 per cent reduction. 
In addition, the domestic consumption 
of rayon yarn had declined and heavy 
inventories. of yarn have accumulated. 
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First Quarter U. S. 
Rayon Production 


@ Total production of rayon yarn by 
domestic producers during the first quar- 


ter of 1938 amounted to 57,500,000 
pounds, according to the Rayon Or- 
ganon. In the first quarter of 1937 


production was 76,800,000 pounds. This 
was a decline of 19,300,000 pounds or 
25 per cent under the first quarter of 
1937. Production in the first quarter 
of 1936 was 69,600,000 pounds. 


The production in the first quarter of 
1938 of 57,500,000 pounds was 16,300,- 
000 pounds less than production in the 
last quarter of 1937 or a drop of 22 
per cent. 


Although the first quarter production 
of 1938 is below any quarterly figure 
for 1936 or 1937, it exceeds the average 
quarterly production for 1933 and 1934 
and is not far out of line with the 1935 
average. It also shows the rapidity with 
which rayon adjusts itself to changes in 
demand. The rayon industry has at- 
tuned itself to the decline in demand 
more quickly than any other branch of 
the textile industry. 





K. G. URFER, Personnel Manager of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon City, standing in 
front of the effective safety record board. 
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TUGBOAT ANNIE 


Unmatched for pulping, 
bleaching, and deinking. 
Only 4 years old... yet 72 
in service. 














BLACK CLAWSON 


and 


SHARTLE BROS. 


LIKE RINGS ON A MILLPOND... Ever- 
spreading, ever-widening—that is the reputation 
of Tugboat Annie. In increasing numbers, mill 
men are acclaiming Annie as the fastest, most 
thorough of all pulpers. ¢ Tugboat Annie keeps 
good company. The many other paper mill mo- 
chines built by Black-Clawson and Shartle Bros. 
also are sales leaders because of their 
outstanding performances. 


The Black-Clawson Co. and Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
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Japanese Staple Fiber 
Situation 


@ In contrast to the rayon yarn situa- 
tion, states the Rayon Organon, the pro- 
duction of rayon staple fiber in Japan 
is increasing in an unprecedented man- 
ner. For the five months ending May 
of this year, staple fiber production in 
Japan had already reached 140,000,000 
pounds. In May, however, it was evi- 
dent that, even with Government spon- 
sorship through rulings requiring com- 
pulsory mixtures, staple fiber production 
was exceeding the demand. It was esti- 
mated that the monthly consumption of 
staple fiber for both domestic and ex- 
port purposes amounted to about 29,- 
000,000 pounds, while the staple fiber 
production for May would approximate 
39,000,000, an oversupply of 10,000,000 
pounds. 

Therefore, on May 27th the Staple 
Fiber Manufaturers Association decided 
on a curtailment rate of 30 per cent on 
the output of staple fiber in June. This 
plan of curtailment lasted for less than 
one month. On June 28th, the Ministry 
of Commerce, under the “material mobi- 
lization plan,” announced that cotton 
yarn and piece goods would be manu- 
factured only for export and military 
use. For home consumption, all prod- 
ucts formerly made of cotton would 
henceforth be made entirely of rayon 
fiber. 

The Rayon Organon states that, to 
meet this new demand the Japanese staple 
fiber producers can produce about 40,- 
000,000 pounds a month with the pres- 
ent installed capacity. Through per- 
mitted extentions, it would be possible to 
add another 5,000,000 pounds per month 
by the end of the year. Should even 
this amount be inadequate to meet the 
demand, it would also be possible to 
obtain an additional supply of staple 
fiber from cut filament yarn as made 
on that machinery now sealed under the 
yarn curtailment program. 


In view of this new staple fiber decree, 
it was recently announced that the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry will soon 
issue regulations fixing the maximum 
prices of rayon staple fiber and spun 
rayon yarns. It is expected, however, 
that the maximum price will remain at 
65 sen (19 cents) per pound, which 
was the official maximum selling price 
set prior to the promulgation of the new 
staple fiber rulings and was to be effec- 
tive for the period, July to October. 


U. S. Rayon Production 
On Curtailed Basis 


@ The Rayon Organon states that pro- 
ducers’ rayon yarn stocks at the end of 
une, based on average monthly ship- 
ments over the previous twelve months, 
amounted to a 3.8 months’ supply which 
showed no change from the end of May 
index. Actual poundage stocks declined 
a June for the first time since May, 


Based on data from the National 
Rayon Weavers Association, rayon loom 
activity in June is estimated at about 
55 per cent of capacity. Operations in 

staple and lining division were about 
58 per cent, whereas production of box 
loom fabrics averaged around 30 per 
cent of capacity. Over-all loom activity 
in June was lower than in May, which, 
ee Organon states, is seasonally 


U. S. Imports of Japanese 
Staple Down 


@ During the first quarter of this year 
United States imports of Japanese staple 
fiber amounted to 240,000 pounds as 
compared with 3,937,000 pounds in the 
same period of 1937. Whereas imports 
of Japanese staple fiber, says the Rayon 
Organon, accounted for 67 per cent of 
our total staple fiber imports in the first 
quarter of 1937, the Japanese staple ac- 
counted for but 11 per cent of the total 
staple imports for the first quarter of 
1938. 

There appear to be two principal rea- 
sons for this sharp decrease in Japanese 
staple fiber imports. First, domestic 
staple producers are now better able to 
supply a larger proportion of the do- 
mestic needs for rayon staple. Second, 
the cost of producing staple fiber in 
Japan has increased appreciably, which 
has consequently narrowed down the 
price differential in the domestic mar- 
ket between the delivered Japanese staple 
and the domestic staple. 


Japanese Rayon 
Exports Decline 


@ The Rayon Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Japan reports that exports of 
rayon yarn for the first six months of 
this year declined 60 per cent in vol- 
ume and 64 per cent in value compared 
with the first half of 1937. 

Exports of rayon textiles declined 28.5 
per cent in both volume and value in 
the first six months of the current year 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1937. 


Japan’s Markets 
For Rayon in 1937 


@ The principal markets for Japanese 
rayon yarn in 1937 were British India, 
Mexico, China, the Netherlands Indies, 
and Syria, in the order named. Of 
these five markets, only Mexico during 
the first quarter of 1938 increased its 
purchases of Japanese rayon yarn in 
point of both volume and value as com- 
pared with its takings in the March quar- 
ter of 1937. 

Exports to China increased in volume 
by 857,800 pounds (66.9 per cent) but 
they decreased in value by 381,899 yen 
(49.4 per cent) as compared with ship- 
ments to that market in the first three 
months of 1937. Exports to British 
India decreased by 3,968,300 pounds 
(70.4 per cent) and 2,725,987 yen (69.7 
per cent). Japan’s shipments to Neth- 
erlands Indies declined by 357,300 
pounds (74.9 per cent) and 273,354 yen 
(78.7 per cent). Shipments to Syria fell 
off by 53,300 pounds (34. 6 per cent) 
and 44,731 yen (39.1 per cent). 

During the March quarter of 1938 the 
major markets for Japanese rayon yarn 
were, in order of importance, China, 
British India, Mexico, Kwanrung Leased 
Territory and the Union of South 
Africa. 


Rayonier 
Registers Trademark 


@ Rayonier Incorporated recently reg- 
istered the brand name “CCELLUNIER” 
in England. 
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Rayon Pulp Prices 


@ _In the May issue of the Rayon Or- 
ganon news of the change in rayon pulp 
prices was commented upon as follows: 


“As reported in the October, 1937, 
Organnon, the base price of rayon grade 
bieached sulphite pulp for 1938 delivery 
was advanced from $72.50 to $97.50 per 
ton. The old $72.50 figure represented 
a depression low price and it was logical 
to expect some advance here due simply 
to increased pulp production costs. 

“The new price of $97.50, however, 
was thought to be relatively high by 
many in the rayon producing trade. 
Especially was this true when the inci- 
dence of the new price in January, 1938, 
came at a time when rayon production 
was curtailed, costs had increased and 
the consuming market was dull. 


“Thus the recent action of the pulp 
producers in voluntarily revising their 
pulp prices downward from $97.50 to 
$85 per ton for the period May to De- 
cember, 1938, may be regarded as a 
sound move. This new economic price 
gives the pulp producers some price in- 
crease over the 1937 too-low price of 
$72.50 and at the same time is of some 
assistance to the rayon producers in their 
efforts to hold down advancing produc- 
tion costs. In spite of this fact, however, 
the point still remains that rayon pulp 
today is more expensive than it was last 
year and that rayon production costs 
per pound also have risen due to produc- 
tion curtailment.” 


Staple Fiber Demand 
Holding Up Well 


@ The monthly rate of demand for 
staple fiber in the United States for the 
first four months of the year was about 
equal to the monthly rate of demand for 
the first four months of 1937. This 
is held to be amazing by the Rayon Or- 
ganon in view of the substantial drop 
in the demand for all other textiles. 
More of this demand for staple fiber is 
being supplied by American producers 
this year than last for imports have drop- 
ped 53 per cent below the imports in 
the first quarter of 1937. 


Japanese Rayon 
Yarn Stocks 


@ Stocks of rayon yarn on hand at 
member mills and at public warehouses 
at Tokyo, Osaka and Fukui totaled 52,- 
796,700 pounds on March 31st, exceed- 
ing stocks at end of February by 494,000 
pounds, according to the report of the 
Japanese Rayon Producers’ Association. 


While this was the largest amount of 
rayon yarn ever reported as held in stock 
and is equivalent to about three months’ 
production, it is worth noting that the 
increase in stocks during March was less 
than any month since September, 1937. 


The actual quantity of rayon yarn 
held in stock throughout the country 
undoubtedly was much larger; a press re- 
port in March estimated total stocks at 
68,000,000 pounds as of January 3lst 
or 20,754,700 pounds higher than the 
figure of 47,245,300 pounds published 
by the association. Another press re- 
port on April 25th estimated total stocks 
of rayon yarn throughout the country 
at approximately 70,000,000 pounds. 
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This PULP HOG wilt 


BECAUSE IT 


FOR 


DECKER 
WASHER OR 
THICKENER 


@ This specially designed pump takes 





stock directly from the doctor blade of 
Deckers, Washers, and Thickeners, and 
pumps it—without becoming air-bound or clogged—directly into 
the mill system. The unique design of this pump, particularly the 
large suction chamber, the non-clogging impeller, renewable side 
plates, and the volute casing, enables the Pulp Hog to receive stock, 
separate out and exhaust the entrained air through an exhaust pipe, 
and deliver the stock at a constant rate from the discharge of the 
pump. These features permit uninterrupted operation. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETINS COVERING THIS EQUIPMENT 


SAVE YOU $ $ 


1. Cannot become air- bound! 


2. Eliminates surging discharge 
and overflowing sumps! 


3. Replaces dump chests! 
4. Ils Ruggedly Constructed! 





Typical installation of the Pulp Hog— 
taking stock directly from doctor blade 
without becoming air-bound or clogged 

and pumping it into the mill system. 


























vor seman staett DUMP COMPANY 
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World Rayon Production 
Rose in 1937. 


@ The world rayon industry reached 
a new high production total in 1937 
with 1,808,740,000 pounds, compared 
with 1,319,075,000 pounds in 1936, a 
gain of 37 per cent, according to the 
Rayon Organon which compiled this 


ay the 1937 total 1,185,820,000 
pounds were filament rayon yarn rep- 
resenting an increase of 16 per cent 
above the 1936 total of 1,021,015,000 
pounds. The increases in yarn produc- 
tion by countries were fairly uniform. 
Those countries showing the greatest 
poundage increases were Japan, United 
States, Germany and Italy, in that order. 
Spain was the only country in which 
rayon yarn production declined below 
its 1936 level, and this may be ascribed 
solely to the civil war in that country. 
Norway was added to the list of commer. 
cial producers of rayon yarn in 1937. 


Staple Fiber Doubled in 1937 


@ The most significant feature of ray- 
on’s 1937 performance, says the Rayon 
Organon, was the substantial increase 
of 107 per cent in staple fiber produc- 
tion, the 1937 production amounting to 
622,920,000 pounds as compared with 
a 1936 total of 298,060,000 pounds. Es. 
pecially by comparison with the nominal 
production of 8,000,000 pounds in 1929, 
this 1937 total is truly amazing. 

In evaluating this increase in staple 
fiber production one must be wary ot 
a driect comparison between the growth 
of staple fiber and that of filament yarn, 
the Rayon Organon warns. The rayon 
yarn industry is a much older industry, 
having been established commercially as 
early as 1890. Rayon staple fiber, on 
the other hand, was distinctly a new 
product as recently as 1930. Thus staple 
fiber production naturally may be ex- 
pected to grow at a rapid rate cur- 
rently, especially during these early 
years of its initial consumer acceptance. 


86% Viscose 


@ The viscose process accounted for 
about 86 per cent of the world total, 
the acetate process at 11 per cent equal- 
led its 1933 and 1935 positions, and the 
cuprammonium process furnished 3 per 
cent of the total yarn produced. In 
pounds each of the processes increased 
over the preceding year. Nitrocellulose 
rayon production was nominal. A new 
plant using this process started produc- 
tion late in 1937 in Brazil. 


Production by Countries 


@ Japan again led the world in rayon 
production with a yarn and staple fiber 
production of 509,105,000 pounds or 28 
per cent of the total world production 
as compared with 320,845,000 pounds 
or 24 per cent of the world production 
in 1936. 

Germany displaced the United States 
tom second place in world rayon pro- 
duction, according to the Rayon Organon 
data, with a production of 345,000,000 
pounds against the United States pro- 
duction of 332,335,000 pounds, including 

rayon filament yarn and rayon 
staple fiber. In filament rayon yarn 
Production the United States continues 
to be the second largest producer, being 
only 7 per cent behind Japan. 


Staple Fiber Development 


® The development of both filament 
tayon and staple fiber, particularly the 


latter, has been outstanding in the three 
countries striving with the greatest effort 
to become more independent of imports, 
or natnionally self-suficient. Germany, 
Japan and Italy have all endeavored to 
reduce their imports of cotton and wool, 
due to shortage of exchange and to other 
causes. 

In 1937 these three countries pro: 
duced 88 per cent of the staple fiber 
produced in the world. The govern- 
ments have aided staple fiber expansion 
and in the case of Japan has made un 
mandatory. In the United States the 
development of staple fiber has been 
natural, its growth being entirely due 
to its inherent advantages for certain 
useage in competition with the other 
textiles, including a plentiful supply of 
cotton, 


Per Capita Consumption 


@ The Rayon Organon has determines 
the relative per capita consumption of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber in six coun- 
tries. Germany leads with a per capita 
consumption of 5.3 pounds. Next is 
Italy with 3.6 pounds; Japan with 3.3 
pounds; United States with 2.7 pounds; 
Great Britain with 2.5 pounds, and. 
France with 1.5 pounds. 

In 1937 Italy exported 41 per cent 
cent of its total production of rayon 
yarn and staple fiber; Japan exported 
35 per cent; Great Britain, 28 per cent; 
and, France, 23 per cent. In pounds 
Japan was far in the export lead. 

The United States and Germany im- 
ported more rayon than they exported, 
the import surplus being caused by staple 
fiber imports not by filament rayon yarn. 


Visitors at 
Longview 


@ Among recent foreign visitors in- 
terested in Pacific Coast paper making 
were T. Ota of the Oji Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. and T. Kasahara, also 
of Tokyo. With them when they called 
at the Longview mill of the pulp divi- 
sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. were C. 
Takahashi and George Nishimura of 
Seattle. 


Prairie Crops to Increase 
B. C. Paper Volume 


@ British Columbia paper makers ex- 
pect to do the best business in several 
years on the Canadian prairies during 
the next twelve months as a result of the 
big crop that is likely to be harvested. 

Not for at least six years have the 
wheat crop prospects been as good in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
Whenever the crop is good—and prices 
are right—the wheat belt is in the mar- 
ket on a much larger scale than usual. 
Fixing of a 80-cent ver bushel minimum 
price is an additional guarantee of cash 
for the farmers, and newsprint and other 
paper manufacturers are counting on a 
share of that cash in the form of in- 
creased orders. 

Newsprint companies like Powell River 
do an extensive business in Alberta, and 
this has been maintained at a good level 
despite the attempts at credit manipula- 
tion by the Social Credit government of 
William Aberhart. Westminster Paper 
Company, manufacturer of a varied line 
of paper specialties, sells as far east as 
Winnipeg, and other paper wholesalers, 
such as Smith, Davidson & Wright and 
Columbia Paper Company, of Vancou- 
ver, sell all through the prairies. 


Pulp Production 
in Japan During 1937 


@ The Japanese Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has recently issued the official sta- 
tistics on pulp production in the Japa- 
nese empire during 1937, giving the to- 
tal as 886,978 metric tons (2,204.6 
pounds), an increase of 84,413 metric 
tons over the 1936 output. 

Of this 1937 production 57,294 met- 
ric tons were of rayon pulp, an increase 
of 2,085 tons over the 1936 production. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimates 
1938 production at 1,000,000 metric tons 
of which 114,500 tons will be pulp for 
rayon and staple fiber. Some doubt is 
said to be expressed as to the accuracy 
of the official estimate for 1938, owing 
to delay in the arrival of certain ma- 
chinery required by new pulp manufac- 
turing companies. 

More recently trade reports have indi- 
cated the Japanese government has de- 
cided to check the establishment of new 
pulp plants and the expansion of exist- 
ing mills owing to fears that there might 
be a scarcity of lumber in the near fu- 
ture. Apparently several companies re- 
cently granted licenses to manutacture 
pulp from straw and other substitutes for 
wood have reverted to the use of wood. 


Crown Men 
Vacation 


@ “Heinie’” E. Ostenson, Camas paper 
mill superintendent for the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, spent early August 
on the coast at Taft, Oregon, taking in 
a bit of sea air while on vacation. 


G. N. Julien of the office staff recent- 
ly returned to the plant from a vacation 
trip on the beach, and George Charters, 
assistant mill manager, is back from a 
summer jaunt to California. 

At the West Linn mill, Clarence 
Bruner, mill manager, was missing from 
his desk earlier this month, taking a few 
days’ vacation from the plant. 


Pioneer Rubber Mills 
Celebrate Golden Anniversary 


@ Fifty years ago, in 1888, a group 
of men with vision of the need for the 
manufacture of mechanical rubber gcods 
on the Pacific Coast, founded the Pio- 
neer Rubber Mills. Through the manu- 
facture of quality products the company 
has served all industry in the West and 
has grown along with Pacific Coast bus- 
iness until it now sells throughout a 
large part of the United States, in the 
Orient, South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and in Europe. 


Sales offices are maintained in Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago and distributors cover other key 
centers. General offices are in San 
Francisco and the large mechanical rub- 
ber goods plant is located at Pittsburg, 
California. 

The Pioneer Rubber Mills have served 
the pulp and paper industry on the 
West Coast from the beginning, sup- 
plying belting, hose and packing of all 
types, as well as a large number of spe- 
cial products. 

Through their proximity to the pulp 
and paper ‘industry they have been able 
to render satisfactory service, and this 
in turn has resulted in Pioneer’s steady 
growth and the regular employment of 
a large number of men. 
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Newsprint Men to Study 
Oriental Market Situation 


Oji Paper Company Executive 


Visiting Coast 


@ British Columbia newsprint pro- 
ducers intend to find out what 
chances the Oriental market has of 
staging a come-back. 

Selling to the Far Eastern coun- 
tries has been virtually at a stand- 
still for more than a year. At first 
the pulp and paper makers who 
have long regarded China and 
Japan among their most important 
buyers were inclined to sit back and 
take their loss. The Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, they thought, would 
probably last a few months and then 
everything would clear up again and 
the market would re-open. That sort 
of thing had happened before, they 
argued, and it would probably hap- 
pen again. 

But that was a good many months 
ago. As time passed, with the market 
growing from bad to worse, the 
paper and pulp men became more 
restless. For some time after the 
outbreak of the “war” it had been 
possible to ship paper to China via 
Hongkong and Canton. The block- 
ade of Shanghai had made it pos- 
sible to ship through the usual chan- 
nels, but the Hongkong route was a 
good alternative, even though 
orders were drastically curtailed. 


Then the Japanese threw a block- 
ade around Canton too, bombed the 
depots and the railroads and cut off 
communications with interior China, 
where much of the paper was des- 
tined. Today, no paper at all is en- 
tering China from British Columbia 
and it is doubtful whether paper in 
any considerable volume is entering 
the country from any other source. 


@ According to executives of 
Powell River Company, one of the 
biggest North American distributors 
of paper to China in normal times, 
supplies at Shanghai were large at 
the outbreak of the campaign, but 
long ago they must have approached 
the vanishing point. Consumption 
of paper has, of course, been sharp- 
ly reduced — especially newsprint. 
Not only have newspapers in China 
ceased publishing. Many of their 
plants, it is reported, have been 
wrecked completely and the smashed 
machinery returned to Japan as 
scrap. 


So far as Japan is concerned, that 
country simply hasn’t the money to 
pay for pulp or paper as a result of 
heavy war expenditures and the con- 
centration of all financial resources 
on munitions and other materials 
essential for the prosecution of the 
Chinese invasion. Japanese buyers 
of pulp told B. C. manufacturers 
long ago that they would like to 
buy as much as usual for the manu- 
facture of rayon, but that they could 
not get the necessary permits for the 
export of sufficient money to pay for 
the pulp. 

Early in the hostilities, Japanese 
capital was reported ready to estab- 
lish a pulp mill on the British Co- 
lumbia coast and ship the pulp to 
Japan. There was another report 
that the Japanese would merely log 
the area and ship the logs to the 
pulp mills. Nippon Soda Company 
is heavily interested in pulpwood on 
Queen Charlotte Islands and north- 
ern Vancouver Island, but so far 
practically nothing has been done to 
develop these properties, ostensibly 
for the same reason that the Jap- 
anese are not buying pulp—lack of 
money for foreign purchases. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks British Co- 
lumbia has shipped some hemlock 
logs to Japan, but not from timber 
land held by Japanese, and whether 
it is used for pulp manufacture is 
not stated. 

Japanese continue to be interested 
in British Columbia as a source of 
raw material, but apart from their 
interest they do not seem to be do- 
ing anything very definite about it. 
I. Fukukita, counselor of the potent 
Oji Paper Company of Japan, has 
been spending a few days in British 
Columbia, calling on newsprint men 
and discussing business in a general 
way, but has not disclosed any fur- 
ther motive for his trip than to ac- 
company his daughter to the Pacific 
Northwest where she will attend a 
university. Two or three years ago 
Mr. Fukukita and other officials of 
the Oji company made an extensive 
tour of the British Columbia coast, 
going as far north as Alaska. 


@ Up until now British Columbia 
paper men have been disinclined to 
develop new markets to replace 


those of the Orient because they 
feel satisfied that they will eventual. 
ly be an important factor in their 
business and they do not wish to 
disrupt their connections there by 
entering into long-term contracts 
with other customers that would 
preclude their return to China and 
Japan when conditions are right 
again. Both Powell River Company 
and Pacific Mills, Ltd., the British 
Columbia newsprint producers, have 
been operating on a five-day week 
basis for several months—almost an 
unprecedented situation on_ this 
coast, and Powell River has had sev- 
eral shutdowns of two weeks’ dura- 
tion. These moves have been partly 
due to the general decline in buy- 
ing in the United States and other 
markets, but the total collapse of 
the Oriental market has been one of 
the factors most directly responsible 
for the severe curtailment. No at- 
tempt is made to hide the fact that 
cessation of buying in the Orient 
has been the prime cause for the 
complete shutdown the past two 
months of the Port Alice and 
Woodfibre mills of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company, 
which were only recently converted 
for the manufacture of rayon pulp 
and bleached sulphite. 

H. J. McKenzie, manager of the 
Export Sales Company, represent- 
ing Powell River and Pacific Mills 
in the trans-Pacific field, is now on 
his way to the Far East with a view 
to finding out just what the possibil- 
ities are for recovery of the Chinese 
and Japanese markets. He will tour 
both countries to as great an ex- 
tent as war conditions will permit. 
He will endeavor to contact most of 
the men who normally buy news- 
print on this coast and in addition 
will see government officials, trade 
agents and business men capable o 
sizing up the long-term situation and 
telling just what chance Pacific 
Northwest pulp and paper has to 
regain its position. 

Future policy of the newsprint 
companies towards the Orient 
probably be guided a good deal by 
the report which Mr. McKenzie 
brings back. The recuperative pow 
ers of the Orient, especially China, 
are well known. Mr. McKenzie may 
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CONVEYORS and DRIVES by LINK- BELT 
at Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.’s 40,000 Ton Mill 


Proved in service in their original 
meh mill . .. Link-Belt equipment was 
Par Sresnee Ge ™ again selected by Puget Sound Pulp 
os oe i E & Timber Co., for the new 40,000-ton 
Buwoms Sisse ee unbleached sulphite mill, at Belling- 
ae. me ham, Wash. (Cavin Marshall & Barr, 
Hoc Fue. Sromacg Engineers). 
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Included in this installation are Link- 

Belt anti-friction belt conveyors, rivet- 

mae jm less type chain conveyor and screw 
au | conveyor units for handling chips, 
| |b | | hogged fuel and sulphur. All the con- 
a LOS veying equipment is driven by Link- 
ene 3) Belt motorized speed reducers and 
ware fm §6©Silverlink roller chain drives. Consult 

Bucome | Link-Belt on your material handling 


and power transmitting problems. 


LINK- BELT COMPANY 


Plan of 40,000-ton unbleached sulphite mill showing the location of various conveyors SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 


is Buenee | 
Steerer 


7486 


Belt conveyor (No. 

8-A) and travel- Below: Motorized speed re- 
ing plow handling ducer and Silverlink roller 
chips over digest- chain drives operating 72-ft. 
ers. Plow gates long screw conveyor under 
also discharge over sulphur storage bins. 
head pulley’ to 

conveyor No. 20. 


24” wide belt con- 

veyor (No. 10), 

on 440’ centers. 
handling bulk sul- J , 

- a Ron ship ~~ rr » \ Above: Upper run of double 

to storage. Ca- 4 ‘ | strand Rivetless chain flight 

pacity 150 tons per 27 ie } conveyor (No. 15) in boiler 

hour. =e 2 \ | room handling hogged fuel 

4 \ from conveyor No. 14. Fuel 

is returned on lower run 

and drawn off through rack 

and pinion gates as required. 

Excess fuel is returned to 

storage on conveyor No. 16. 





Belt conveyor (No, 10) showing traveling plow discharging sulphur to At left in above view is 30-inch wide belt conveyor (No. 11), handling 
storage bins. hogged fuel from mill and track dump to storage. Belt conveyor No. 
16 returning excess fuel from boiler house to storage. 
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BIG SHIPS 


to Carry 
Big Tonnages 


Second to none are Texas Gulf’s marine facilities 
for moving its pure Sulphur in big tonnages from 
Galveston to all parts of the world. Ample stocks 
on hand at the docks eliminate delays. Modern 
machinery fills the holds quickly. Ships are soon 
underway. 


These extensive shipping facilities provide a real 
service to users of Sulphur in the United States. 
Ships keep several transfer depots on both coasts 
well-stocked so that in emergencies buyers can get 
their requirements very quickly. 


Texas Gulf’s large enterprise is an enterprise of 
service. 





75 E.45" Street \ 





Research is an important part of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company’s activities. New arts in the use 
of Sulphur are being developed involving not only 
the melting and burning of Sulphur but also its 
application in new fields. The recent use of Sul- 
phur in the centrifugal casting and lining of pipe 
suggests to engineers new applications for this 
element. 






YULPHUR //0. 


=[=>) New York City 


Mines: Newgulf a id Long Point,Texas 
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find that the outlook for resumption 
of trade on a large scale within the 
next few months is promising. He 
may, on the other hand, see no sign 
of stability and a return of profit- 
able markets for years. If the latter 
is his finding the paper makers may 
be forced to adopt an entirely dif- 


ferent course and divert their at- 
tention, for the next few years at 
least, to other fields. 

But, first of all, the paper men 
want to learn the facts. ““When busi- 
ness is normal, the Orient takes 
about one week’s production at 
Powell River every month,” re- 


ad 


Zeigler Felt Guide Roll 
Adopted by Machine Builders 


@ A felt guide roll which auto- 
matically keeps paper machine felts 
in proper alignment, thus prevent- 
ing wear and operating difficulties, 
was developed several years ago by 
John A. Ziegler of the engineering 
department of the Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas, Washington. Recently this 
guide roll has been adopted as 
standard equipment for paper and 
board machines by the five machine 
builders in this country, indicating 
its importance as one of the signi- 





ficant advances during the past few 
years. 

The accompanying drawings illus- 
trate the theory upon which its op- 
eration is based, and the manner in 
which it keeps the felt in its proper 
channel, or position. Essentially, it 
consists of a guide roll, at either 
end of which is a cone roll against 
which the felt presses if it creeps to 
either side. When it engages the 
cone end, that end of the guide roll 
moves forward, guiding the’ felt 
back to its proper position. 

Speaking of the creation of this 
device, Mr. Ziegler says, “In paper 
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marked William Barclay, manager 
of Powell River Sales Company. 
“We’ve got to get that trade back 
or look for it elsewhere. We can’t 
wait forever.” 

Mr. McKenzie may have the 
answer to that problem on his re- 
turn some time this fall. 


making and similar machines there 
is a-tendency for the felt to creep 
to one end or the other of the rolls 
carrying it, thus getting out of its 
proper position. If this is not cor- 
rected, the felt finally comes into 
contact with one side or the other 
of the machine frame, resulting in 
trouble and damage. Guide rolls, 


as is well known, have been used to 
keep the felt in proper position, but 
those heretofore employed have 
been complicated and involved op- 
erating difficulties, or else tended to 
cause excessive or uneven wear on 


the edge of the felkt. 
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The Zeigler Felt Guide Roll was developed by John A. Zeigler of the Engineering Department of the 
wn Willamette Paper Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, Washington 
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STRONGER, 


MORE LASTING, 


MORE SATISFACTORY 


Stebbins SEMCO Hollow Tile Tanks 
— whether single or double wall — 
of conventional or special design — 
circular or rectangular — of ordinary 
or special tile walls — ALL are better 
tanks because they are designed and 
erected by an organization with over 
54 years of successful, specialized 
service in supplying corrosion- 
resisting linings and tanks to the 
leading pulp and paper mills. 


request. 





Designs, specifications 
and estimates 
erection of any tile or 
concrete and tile tank 
or reservoir —large or 
small — submitted on 


Stebbins SEMCO Concrete and Tile 
Tanks — of 10,000 to 125,000 cubic 
feet capacity—designed and erected 
by Stebbins under the Hewett 
System of Prestressed Design — 
permit the practice of economies and 
operating methods never before 
possible. They are economical in 
first cost — designed to meet indivi- 
dual operating conditions — and 
exceptionally long lived. 





for the 











SEMCO 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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“The object of my invention is 
to combine directly with a guide 
roll, means by which either end of 
the guide roll will automatically be 
moved forward with the creeping of 
the felt to that end of the roll, by 
the frictional drag of the felt, and 
thereby cause the axis of the guide 
roll to be thrown out of perpendicu- 
lar with the direction of felt travel. 


@ “Since the tendency of the 
traveling felt is, in general, to fol- 
low a path perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation of the roll with which it 
is in frictional contact, the moving 
forward of one end of the guide 


roll will cause the felt to creep 
towards the other end, thus bring- 
ing it back into alignment. 


“A further object is to have the 
guide roll function automatically so 
as to cause the axis of rotation of 
the guide roll to again assume a po- 
sition perpendicular to the direction 
of felt travel, as soon as the felt is 
brought back into proper align- 
ment. ; 

“Another feature, in addition to 
neutralizing the tendency of the felt 
to creep to one side or the other of 
the machine and bringing it back 
into proper alignment on the guide 


WwW 


“Forest Resources 
of the Pacific Northwest” 


is the title of a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission and issued through the National 
Resources Committee late in July 


S the great forests of the Pa- 

cific Northwest, containing 

about half of the standing 
softwood saw-timber in this coun- 
try, are subjected to gradually ex- 
panding utilization, including their 
growing use in pulp manufacture, 
the public’s consciousness of their 
present and potential value grows 
apace. 

This consciousness gives rise to 
reports covering the forest re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. 
They are becoming more frequent, 
showing a long overdue public in- 
terest in this region’s greatest nat- 
ural resource—the forests. 

Through all of them runs the 
scare theme that our timber is ap- 
proaching exhaustion, that our Pa- 
cific Northwest forests which now 
supply some 40 per cent of the 
value of all the region’s products 
will disappear in a generation. 

Few studies have more than 
touched upon the economic side of 
forestry in the Pacific Northwest. 
This is fundamental, for in the long 
tun, and forestry can be properly 
approached only from the long 
term point of view, the economics 
of the forests will control all meas- 
ures for their utilization and per- 
Petuation, government or private. 

Forest Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest,” a study released July 


25th by the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Planning Commission 
through the National Resources 
Committee starts out with the usual 
scare that timber is being utilized 
faster than it is being grown, but it 
presents a very broad and well bal- 
anced picture of the forestry situa- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest States, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 


Montana. 


@ The economic side is not side- 
stepped but approached fairly and 
treated up to what the authors con- 
sidered the limits of the report’s 
scope. The economic studies were 
not carried to the point of showing 
that a large part of the desired re- 
forms, such as sustained-yield oper- 
ation and greater return to the pub- 
lic in money and employment per 
cubic foot of timber, would come 
logically and without governmental 
regulation of all forests, were the 
United States to produce a far 
larger proportion of the wood pulp 
it consumes. We are importing the 
equivalent of nearly four and three- 
guarter million cords of wood in 
the form of pulp and approximate- 
ly four million cords more in the 
form of newsprint. Add to this the 
1937 imports of pulpwood which 
amounted to 1,522,868 cords and we 
have roughly a total of ten and a 
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roll, all done automatically, is that 
it is done in such a manner as to 
avoid injury to or uneven pulling 
of the felt. This it does with such 
dependability that no supervision or 
vigilance on the part of the machine 
tender is required.” 

The guide roll described is sim- 
ple in operation and construction, 
and has proved to be particularly 
effective in reducing operating 
problems and felt wear. Its adop- 
tion as standard equipment by the 
machine builders is complete rec- 
ognition of a worthy contribution to 
the industry by Pacific Coast mill 
engineering. 


quarter million cords of wood im- 
ported as pulp, newsprint or pulp- 
wood, without taking into consid- 
eration imports of lumber. 


Against this ten and a quarter 
million cords imported, we have an 
estimated 1937 consumption of do- 
mestic pulpwood in the pulp and 
paper industry of 8,377,132 cords. 
We import well over 25 per cent 
more wood than we produce our- 
selves for the pulp and paper indus- 
try. And yet the United States has 
the greatest timber resources of any 
nation except Russia. 

These down-to-earth facts some- 
how never seem to appear in a gov- 
ernmental report although in two 
that come to mind, the Hale report 
(Senate Document 115) of 1935 
and the Tariff Commission’s report 
of 1937 (Report No. 126 — Wood 
Pulp and Pulpwood), the opportu- 
nity for greater perpetual economic 
returns from American forests 
through expansion of the pulp, pa- 
per and rayon industries, can be 
easily read between the lines. 

But the report in hand states 
frankly that an effort has been 
made to avoid controversial points. 
Rather, the report makes an effort 
to drive home the need for action 
along the lines that are not contro- 
versial ignoring pertinent facts such 
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One of the TWO Vertical Type FLAKT DRYERS installed in the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company’s Woodfibre 
mill handling rayon grade bleached sulphite. 


&@ The FLAKT DRYER 


THE NEW PATENTED DRYING MACHINE FOR PULP 
GIVES SOMETHING NEW TO PULP INDUSTRY 


FLAKT to pulp means a mild drying, higher quality and to the management it means 
means less expense and increased profit. 


FLAKT dried pulp is easier to dissolve, does not lose color or strength and gives 
20-40 per cent saving in steam cost. 


The St. Regis Kraft Company of Tacoma, Washington, installed the first two FLAKT 
dryers on this continent. They dry bleached kraft pulp. Two other FLAKT dryers are 
now operating on unbleached sulphite pulp in the new Bellingham, Washington, mill 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company; two Vertical Type FLAKT end dryers 
were recently installed in the Woodfibre rayon grade bleached sulphite pulp mill of 
the British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company; and, a FLAKT dryer is handling 
bleached soda pulp in the mill of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, in 
Cornwall, Ontario. 


These are but a few examples out of a hundred installations in ten different countries 
on three continents. 


The FLAKT DRYER Is Developed by 


AB SVENSKA FLAKTFABRIKEN 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Represented in 


The EAST by Paper Machinery, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
The WEST by A. H. Lundberg, 3311 1st Av. S., Seattle, Wash. 
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as timber imports either in raw or 
manufactured form. 

The report states that much of 
the merchantable timber of the 
Northwest has reached maturity 
and such timber lands cannot reach 
their potential productivity until ex- 
isting ripe stands have been re- 
moved. 

It goes on to say that by im- 
proved forest management the rate 
of growth might be increased to 
where it would sustain production 
at the present level, or even to 
about 16,000,000,000 board feet per 
year. The report states that current 
annual production is about two and 
a half times growth, but it does not 
state upon which basis this is fig- 
ured. Forest service men have stat- 
ed that production is four times an- 
nual growth. The president used 
this figure in his recent forest mes- 
sage to Congress. Apparently there 
is a difference of opinion on this 


point. 


@ Some figure growth only in 
trees 16 inches and up in diameter 
at breast height, which would ob- 
viously eliminate the fast growing 
large stands of small timber in the 
Pacific Northwest, and would pre- 
sent an untrue picture of the fores- 
try situation. Sold hold that cur- 
rent growth, considering all the sec- 
ond growth, exceeds production. 

The Pacific Northwest Regional 
Planning Commission strongly em- 
phasizes the joint responsibility of 
the public and private forests inter- 
ests. 

“The plan herein outlined,” says 
the report, “is planned to rely, in 
securing a reasonably prompt and 
adequate solution of our forest 
problem, upon private forest owner- 
ship, management and operation to 
the maximum extent practicable, 
with public action to the extent nec- 
essaty (a) to remove unreasonable 
economic obstacles and to create 
reasonably favorable conditions for 
sound private forest management, 
(b) to acquire forest land of such 
character and location as to con- 
tribute effectively to the develop- 
ment of ‘cooperative sustained yield 
units, and (c) to acquire forest 
lands of such character as to be im- 
practicable for private ownership 
and management. The private own- 
et should do and should be encour- 
aged to do as much as practicable; 
of that which the private owner can- 
not do the state should do all that 
tt can; the Federal government 


should do what cannot be done by 
the other two.” 


The role of private forest owners 
and industries in a broad program 


for solution of pressing forest prob- 
lems, in the Commission’s opinion, 
lies in adopting measures for: 


@ “1. Improving and extending 
the practice of forestry in private 
forests. This implies, particularly, 
extension of selective logging prac- 
tices and sustained-yield principles, 
better protection of growing stock, 
restocking of logged-off lands, and 
improvement of protection against 
fire, pest and disease. 

“2. Research in entire field of 
forest utilization with the view of 
waste elimination, development of 
aew products, and more economic 
use of the forest resource, with con- 
sequent greater returns to industry 
and community. 


“3. Improving the industry’s 
manufacturing and merchandising 
methods and activities with the view 
of greater industrial and commu- 
nity stability. 

“4. Improving financial structures 
with a view toward elimination of 
overcapitalization, reducing pres- 
sure for liquidation of holdings. 

“5. Organization and cooperation 
with forest industries in order to 
carry out these objectives and to 
inform the industry and the public 
concerning problems and needs.” 


@ Quoting from the Commis- 
sion’s own summary of its report, 
“While the report finds in general 
that the present condition of the re- 
gion’s forest resources is unsatisfac- 
tory, it does emphasize that great 
progress has been made in forestry 
during the past three decades. Solid 
accomplishments, are evident in the 
fields of fire protection; cutting 
practice; insect and disease control; 
reduction of waste; development of 
supplementary industry, such as 
pulp and paper; in the improve- 
ments in taxation of cutover land 
and young, growing timber; in the 
stabilizing of ownerships; and in 
the inauguration of sustained-yield 
management in certain areas. In 
this general forestry program, there 
has been built up a promising coop- 
erative relationship of all private 
and public interests concerned.” 
The summary goes on to say, 
“The program proposed in the 
Commission’s report to protect 
these values and assure a permanent 
timber products industry is built 
around the idea of sustained-yield 
and multiple use. In defining its 
objective, the Commission says: 
“*Sustained-yield should not be 
considered as an immediately avail- 
able, specific cure, but as a general 


remedy which should be applied as 
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rapidly as possible. The lumber in- 
dustry as a rule has been migratory, 
moving on to uncut stands when- 
ever one area was cut over, leaving 
behind abandoned communities 
and public facilities. The end of 
the virgin timber is in sight in many 
parts of the region. The idea of 
sustained-yield is to supply local in- 
dustry with raw material in perpet- 
uity in order that dependent indus- 
tries may operate continuously. Sus- 
tained-yield is the strategy of a long 
campaign which should get under 
way promptly and be pushed sys- 
tematically, relentlessly, resource- 
fully and yet flexibly over a long 
period of years. . . . It is substitut- 
ing a system of living on forest in- 
come instead of forest capital.’ ” 
But the Pacific Northwest must 
have sufficient local industry to ab- 
sorb the available raw material in 
order to achieve the ideal of living 
on forest income instead of forest 
capital. There must be local in- 
dustry large enough to utilize the 
raw material from the forests to 
provide the money for sustaining 
this long range program. Today 
there are not enough wood using 
industries in the Pacific Northwest 
to utilize the available raw material. 
Western hemlock is an example. 
The old, mature decaying timber 
that is no longer adding wealth to 
our forest land needs a larger mar- 
ket, as well as a more profitable 
market, before it can be cut to make 
way for the fast growing new crop. 


We wouldn’t think it sensible to 
allow our wheat crop to stand in the 
fields while we imported wheat, but 
that it what we do with our timber. 
The difference is that trees are a 
longer cycle crop and we haven’t 
yet as a people learned to look that 
far ahead, seventy years in the case 


of Western hemlock. 
Imports of wood and wood prod- 


ucts are a major obstacle to the 
practical application of the ideal 
program as outlined by the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Com- 
mission’s report. Remove this ob- 
stacle and we would soon begin ap- 
plying intelligent planning to our 
timber resources. 


@ The timber problem in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is fundamentally 
economic. It must be solved from 
that viewpoint. 

“Forest Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest” was printed by the 
United States Government Printing 
Office and copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for twen- 
ty-five cents per copy. 
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Cotton Dryer Felts A ‘ b e t QO S Asbestos Dryer Felts 


DRYER FELTS 


@ No one type of dryer felt will produce the best results and show 
the most favorable costs under every paper machine condition. Cotton 
felts are most suitable and lowest in cost for many applications. In 


other positions, asbestos dryer felts are superior. 


QUALITY COTTON 
DETERMINES 
FELT LIFE 


@ Asbestos felts rely on cotton for their strength, and on asbestos 
only to protect the cotton; hence the cotton should be the best 
obtainable. 


@ The California Cotton Mills Company manufactures both cotton 
and asbestos dryer felts, in each of which only the highest quality 
long staple fiber cotton is used. 


@ The asbestos yarn used in California Cotton Mills felts is inter- 
locked with the cotton fiber, to eliminate peeling. These asbestos dryer 
felts positively will not shrink or stretch. 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS Co. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Distributed by 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY 


343 SANSOME SETREET 664 PITTOCK BLOCK 708 WHITE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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Congressional Committee 
To Study Forest Land Problem 


Senator McAdoo, chairman of Senate committee, 
states work will begin immediately after November 
election on report due April 1st, 1939 


Roosevelt, the last congress 

authorized and directed an 
investigation of the forest land 
problem of the United States. 

This investigation will start im- 
mediately after the November elec- 
tions. The investigation will not 
get under way until that time be- 
cause several members of the com- 
mittee, including the chairman, Sen- 
ator W. G. McAdoo of California, 
are running for re-election. How- 
ever, it is probable that a sub-com- 
mittee will attend the coming na- 
tional meeting of State Foresters in 
Idaho this month. 

Senator W. G. McAdoo in a 
statement to West Coast Lumber- 
man regarding the coming investi- 
gation, said that the industry has 
nothing to fear from this investigat- 
ing committee. He said that the 
committee is interested in conserva- 
tion and how to handle the problem 
in a way that will be satisfactory to 
the lumbermen. One of the objec- 
tives of the study will be, he said, to 
try to discover means of preventing 
needless waste in the lumber indus- 
try. 

Personnel of Committee 
@ The investigating 
consists of the following: 

For the Senate — McAdoo of 
California, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Bankhead of Alabama, Pope 
of Idaho, McNary of Oregon. 

For the House—Fulmer of South 
Carolina, Doxey of Mississippi, 
Pierce of Oregon, Reed of New 
York, Engelbright of California. 


Object of Investigation 


@ This committee is directed by 
congress to investigate the present 
and prospective situation with re- 
spect to forest land of the United 
States, its condition, ownership, and 
management, as it affects a balanced 
timber budget, watershed protec- 
tion, and flood control and the 
other commodities and social and 
economic benefits which may be de- 
rived from such lands, with a view 
to ascertaining, among other things: 

(a) The adequacey and effective- 


Q T the request of President 


committee 


ness of present activities in protect- 
ing public and private forest lands 
from fire, insects, and diseases, and 
of cooperative efforts between the 
Federal Government and the States. 


(b) Other measures, Federal and 
State, which may be necessary and 
advisable to insure that timber crop- 
ping on private owned forest lands 
may be conducted as continuous op- 
erations, with the productivity of 
the lands built up against future re- 
quirements. 

(c) The need for extension of 
Federal, State and community own- 
ership of forest lands, and of 
planned public management of 
them. 

(d) The need for such public 
regulatory control as will adequate- 
ly protect private as well as the 
broad public interests in all forest 


lands. 
@ (e) Methods and possibilities 


of employment in forestry work on 
private and public forest lands, and 
possibilities of liquidating such pub- 
lic expenditures as are or may be 
involved. 

(f) The need for additional leg- 
islation, authorizations, appropria- 
tions, research, and other measures 
to insure adequate administration 
and development of the forest 
lands in Federal ownership. 

The committee is authorized to 
hold hearings, employ experts, sub- 
pena witnesses and records, take 
testimony, and to request the aid of 
other governmental agencies deal- 
ing with forest problems. There is 
appropriated for the use of the 
committee the sum of $10,000 to be 
paid equally from the contingent 
funds of House and Senate. 

The committee is directed to re- 
port back to Congress the results 
of its investigation not later than 
April 1, 1939, and to include in its 
report recommendations for legisla- 
tive action. 


Preliminary Discussion 
@ Recently F. A. Silcox, Chief 
Forester of the United States, called 
a meeting at Washington, D. C., of 
a number of forestry groups for the 


purpose of outlining plans for fur- 
nishing information to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Silcox told the group he 
thought the forest agencies might 
be able to recommend a legislative 
program to the committee at least 
on most points thus saving the com- 
mittee’s time for careful investiga- 
tion of such controversial points as 
may develop. After discussion the 
meeting came to the following con- 
clusion on the points mentioned in 
the congressional resolution: 


Points to Consider 


@ Division of material with ref- 
erence to instructions of Congress: 


(a) The adequacy and effective- 
ness of present activities in protect- 
ing public and private forest lands 
from fire, insects, and diseases, and 
of cooperative efforts between the 
Federal Government and the 
States. 

It was the sense of the meeting 
that under item (a) of the Congres- 
sional Resolution special considera- 
tion should be given to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Clarke-McNary Act coopera- 
tion in protection of state and pri- 
vate forests from fire, insects and 
disease. 

2. Other cooperation under 
Clark-McNary Act. 

3. Norris-Doxey Act cooperation 
in farm forestry. 

4. Farm forestry under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program of 


the AAA. 


(b) Other measures, Federal and 
State, which may be necessary and 
advisable to insure that timber 
cropping on privately owned forest 
lands may be conducted as continu- 
ous operations, with the productiv- 
ity of the lands built up against fu- 
ture requirements. 


Proposed Program 


@ It was suggested that new legis- 
lation, increased appropriations or 
suitable administrative policies be 
proposed to the Committee to deal 
with the following: 

1. Federal cooperation with 
States and private forest land own- 
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ers in forest management on private 
land. 

2. Conjunctive management of 
Federal, State and private lands for 
sustained yield. 

3. Adequate 
credits. 

4. Modification of Federal taxa- 
tion system to encourage timber 
cropping on private lands. 


system of forest 


@ 5. Research in forest influ- 
ences, management, forest survey, 
products, domestic and foreign 
markets, economics, and farm for- 
estry. 

6. Expansion of the authority for 
cooperative distribution of tree 
planting stock to non-farm land 
owners. 


(c) The need for extension of 
Federal, State, and community own- 
ership of forest lands, and of 
planned public management of 
them. 

Development of a coordinated 
program of acquisition and admin- 
istration of Federal, State and Com- 
munity Forests, with due considera- 
tion to Fulmer Act purchases and 
the administration of Resettlement 
areas. 

(d) The need for such public 
regulatory control as will adequate- 
ly protect private as well as the 
broad public interests in all forest 
lands. This question must be con- 


sidered. 


@ (e) Methods and possibilities 
of employment in forestry work on 
private and public forest lands, and 
possibilities of liquidating such pub- 
lic expenditures as are or may be 
involved. 

Careful consideration of practica- 
bility of expending public works 
funds to employ people in rehabili- 
tation and management of private 
forest lands on liquidating or semi- 
liquidating basis. 


Other Subjects for Study 


@ The attention of the commit- 
tee should be directed to the fol- 
lowing matters, under the general 
instructions given it by the con- 
gress: 


1. Flood and erosion control. 
2. Grazing. 


3. Development of definite legis- 
lative and administrative policies 
which will eliminate duplication 
and conflicts of effort of govern- 
mental agencies and assure the most 
effective coordination of all such 
agencies in the conservation and 
utilization of our forest resources as 


an integral part of a national pro- 
gram. 


4. Recreation and wildlife. 
5. Expansion of Education in 
Forestry. 


Specific Recommendations 


@ Specific recommendations are 
made for authorizations and appro- 
priations by the.Congress to meet 
certain problems, as follows: 


1. Amend the Clarke-McNary 
law so as to provide $9,000,000 au- 
thorization for fire protection, and 
$1,000,000 for protection from in- 
sects and tree disease. Under this 
authorization there should be ap- 
propriated immediately $6,500,000 
for fire protection and $1,000,000 
for protection from insects and tree 
diseases. 


2. Appropriation of $2,500,000 
under the Norris-Doxey Law. 


Hauff Sees Washington 
From Trailer 


@ Harold Hauff of the research de- 
partment of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, is back in Longview after a 
trailer vacation trip with his wife and 
another couple. The four traveled 1,700 
miles by car and auto trailer, without 
leaving the state of Washington. Their 
travels took them into eastern Washing- 
ton, the Puget Sound area, Mt. Rainier 
and numerous other sections of the state. 





SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


Large Oversea Paper and Board 
Manufacturer requires services of 
experienced paper mill superin- 
tendent with special knowledge of 
operating high speed paper ma- 
chines making light weight papers 
and tissues. 
ment under good living and salary 
conditions for suitable man. 
Transportation expenses paid for 
successful applicant and family. 
Mills of company are operating in 
English speaking country where 
cost of living is slightly lower 
than North America. Address ap- 
plication accompanied by full ref- 
erences and details of experience, 
age, salary required, to Box No. 
10, care of Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 71 Columbia Street, Se- 
attle, Washington. 


Permanent. employ- 
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Newsprint 
Prospects 


@ British Columbia newsprint manu- 
facturers, in view of their enforced cur- 
tailment of production and the dismal 
market picture presented in the Orient, 
are rather guarded in their forecast of 
the immedate future, although most of 
them are ready to hazard the guess that 
conditions have at last rounded the turn 
for the better. 


Harold Foley, executive vice-president 
of the Powell River Company, and other 
leading figures in the industry, feel that 
the worst is over and that a gradual im- 
provement will begin to assert itself as 
the year advances. 


With marketing conditions as they are, 
not much is heard regarding price, but 
it is unlikely that any move in that di- 
rection will be made until October, when 
most of the contracts come up for re- 
vision. 

The newsprint industry looks for in- 
creasing consumption of paper during 
the last quarter of the year, as usual, 
and this coupled with declining inven- 
tories in publishers’ hands in the United 
States is expected to lead to a gradual 
increase in demand. Even at the rate 
of $50 a ton, prospects are bright for 
higher earnings for most of the com- 
panies next year. In an industry such 
as newsprint operating rate has about as 
much effect cn earnings as price. Thus, 
despite an increase in price from $42.50 
a ton to $50, average plant operation at 
only 60 per cent offset the. gains that 
had been expected. But improvement 
is expected for the balance of the year, 
even though the Pacific coast mills may 
not feel the pickup as early as some 
others on account of the temporary 
elimination of the Far Eastern market. 


@ Substantial improvement in the in- 
ventory position would enable the mills 
to increase their operating rate and, with 
the price at $50, make it possible to 
bring about a much better economic 
position in the industry than it has en- 
joyed for years. 


Newsprint makers in Canada have 
been encouraged to hope that prices in 
1939 may stay at least as high as $50 a 
ton by the announcement that in Eng- 
land for the first quarter of 1939 the 
price will be 11 pounds 10 shillings, or 
the same price as prevailed for a con- 
siderable period this year. This works 
out at a little more than $50 a short 
ton of 2,000 pounds, on which Canadian 
prices are based. The present price in 
England was established at a time when 
pulp prices were a good deal higher than 
now. As the English mills must pur- 
chase their groundwood and _sulphite 
pulp from the outside, the pulp price is 
usually a prime factor in setting the Eng- 
lish price. 

Eastern Canadian manufacturers re- 
port considerable progress in negotia- 
tions with consumers whereby the ar- 
rangement, long ago established, whereby 
a large buyer can, through a single con- 
tract, upset the whole price setup for the 
entire industry, may be eliminated. 

The pulp situation in British Colum- 
bia is not so encouraging. Reduction in 
the price of sulphite of five dollars a 
ton which went into effect some time ago 
has not improved conditions. 

Orders have started to rise in the pa- 
per box line, usually a good barometer 
of general business. 
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Port Townsend Holds 
Tenth Birthday Party 


J. D. Zellerbach presents service 


pins to 168 employees of the 


National Paper Products Company 


Division kraft mill 


@ Ten years ago in July the No. 1 ma- 
chine in the new kraft pulp and board 
mill began producing test liner. In this 
decade the mill has overated steadily 
and has expanded through the addition 
of the large paper machine and the bag 
plant. 


To mark the tenth anniversary a ban- 
quet was held on July 19th at the Town- 
send Golf Club and J. D. Zellerbach, 
executive vice-president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Cerporation awarded service 
pins to 167 men and to one woman. 

Two Port Townsend citizens were hon- 
ored with ten year service pins for their 
efforts in influencing the company to 
build the mill at Port Townsend. The 
two honored guests were Dr. O. C. 
O’Rear and Dr. George Bangerter. These 
men together with E. A. Sims and the 
late James H. Coyne constituted the 
committee who originally presented the 
advantages of Port Townsend as a pros- 
pective mill location to the National Pa- 
per Products Company. 


E. W. Erickson, resident manager act- 
ed as toastmaster and introduced Mir. 
Zellerbach who spoke briefly about the 
history of the mill before awarding the 
service pins. Mr. Zellerbach’s talk is 
quoted below in part from the Port 
Townsend Leader: 


@ Mr. Zellerbach spoke highly of the 
Port Townsend plant in saying that in 
spite of present business conditions the 
mill here has maintained a better operat- 
ing schedule than others. 

He said this mill has maintained an 
operating schedule 10 to 20 per cent 
better than the industry generally dur- 
ing recent months. He gave credit for 
this showing to the sales force and to 
the operating force which has kept qual- 
ity of products at a high standard. 

He briefly outlined the recent finan- 
cial report which showed the past fiscal 
year was the best in the company’s ex- 
istence. The first quarter of the year 
was “remarkably good,” he said, but the 
second quarter was “not so good,” and 
the third and fourth quarters “anything 
but good.” He said this year so far 
shows no improvement over the last two 
quarters of the past fiscal year, but that 
improvement “seems to be in prospect, 
and we can look for improved business.” 


Now 8,300 Employes 


@ In showing the extent of the Crown 
Zellerbach organization Mr. Zellerbach 
said the corporation now has 8,300 em- 
ployes and ‘23,000 stockholders, and 
the Port Townsend plant represents an 
investment of $12,000 for each person 
on the payroll. 

Then to show how well the employes 
have “stuck” with the company, he list- 
ed the number of service pin holders, in- 
cluding four with over 45 years’ service, 
11 with 40 years’ service, 36 with 35 


years’ service, 99 with 30 years’ service, 
138 with 25 years’ service, 249 with 20 
years’ service, 641 with 15 years’ service, 
1,074 with 10 years’ service and 1,633 
with five years’ service. 

“The Port Townsend record,” he 
said, “is better than that of the corpo- 
ration as a whole on a percentage ba- 
sis. Out of 464 men in the mill here, 
387, or over 83 per cent, hold service 
pins.” 


$60,000 Monthly Payroll 


@ For June, 1933, just five years ago, 
the mill’s payroll totaled $41,000 and 
last month the payroll had jumped to 
$60,000. On the present payroll there are 
198 men who started work here when 
the mill began operating. At that time 
the average wage was 54 cents per hour, 
and those same men are now receiving 
an average of 8312 cents an hour, or an 
increase of 54 per cent. 


In further pointing out that the mill 
has offered opportunities for advance- 
ment, Mr. Zellerbach said that of the 54 
per cent wage increase for these men, 
23 per cent was due to general wage in- 
creases throughout the industry, but 31 
per cent was due to promotions received 
by the men in their work. 


Permanency of employment here was 
indicated by figures he presented show- 
ing that 5244 per cent of the men on 
the payroll were on the payroll ten years 
ago. 

He concluded his talk with the remark 
that these figures prove his father’s 
“familv” idea of ‘employment and em- 
ploye recognition. 


Service Awards 


@ One twenty-five year service pin was 
awarded to Dell Wollam, who started at 
the Antioch, California, mill in 1913, 
moved to Port Angeles in 1919 and to 
Port Townsend in 1928. 

Fifteen year service pins were awarded 
to the following men: A. J. Bogan, Tony 
Angelo, C. J. Guntley,, W. C. Hower, 
George Skinner, and Bart Montgomery. 


Ten Year Pins 


@ These were followed by eighty-six 
ten-year service men: 


Glenn D. Abraham and Albert Ammeter 
headed this list. Then there was D. E. Baker, 
L. G. Blankenship, Frank Burns, Clyde Boggs, 
John Boggs, Herbert Bromley, E. W. Burns, 
Manuel Cadero, Ernest L. Camfield, J. W. Col- 
vin, Joseph Cotter, E. oulter, Lee Davis, 
N Davis, H. E. Durst, John A. Deakin, G. 
V. Emerson, L. R. Gardner, Thomas Geddes, 
Grant Geisinger, C. A. Gillette, Muriel Goforth, 
A. W. Haines, C. B. Harding, S. A. Howell, 
Lawrence Harney, H. M. Hinds, Vern Hodg- 
don, Charles Hollander, G. A. Hunt, Cliff 
Hess, J. R. Hostetler, John Jorgenson and J. 
H. Johnson. 

Mike Korvel, Harlow LeMere, Ernest Lashua, 
Walter Lammers, Norman Luck, N. J. Lindh, 
A. H. Lloyd, W. L. Lupton, John Milroy, Har- 
ry Minaker, M. M. Morris, hi 2 Merrill, Frank 
Miller, C. V. Martin, L. S. urdy, F. B. Mc- 
Larney, Loren Mosley, P. F. Mullaney, A. G. Ne- 


bert, Ralph Pickett, E. A. Poe, G 
Pears, C. A. Pilcher, N. E. Rogers, HA he 
ley, O. O. Rice, W. E. Richardson, L. H. Scott. 
Dan Sakatos, L. F. Savage, I. W. Shaffer Elihu 
Smith, E. V. Sullivan, Wm. Sullivan, Wa 
Sweeney, Bert Tuttle, M. F. Thayer, Ole Tiems. 
land, J. L. VanValkenburg, F. W. Walsh N 
A. Wright, Dale Williams, J. W. Woodworth 
A. H. Wright, N. A. Whitnack, I. R. Weberg 
Leonard Ziel, and H. H. Zeits. ; 


The Five Year Men 


@ The following men received service 
pins marking five years of service: 

Paul Addie, Morris Alness, A. F. Brunson 
George Bertak, Harold Bjorgen, F. C. Brown, 
E. E. Bishop, George Blankenship, James 
Boggs, Russell Boles, D. Bright, J. E 
Bloomingdale, Tony Cable, Merritt Calkins, H 
J. Carroll, C. G. Chausse, Grant Coster, Frank 
Crutcher, Eugene wale, Alfred DeLeo, Roy 
M. Ellis, J. A. Evans, George Ewing, Leon 
Hess, L. M. Higley, Jud Hathaway, J. K. Hos- 
kins, G. T. Hunt, Hans Kuehn. 


Maxwell Loomis, Sam Luck, Archie Lund. 
strom, George W. Lyons, Lloyd Ladue, Einer 
Malmo, Dan Maroldo, Robert Marsh, Harold 
Martin, Lawrence Minish, Ralph Morris, Owen 
M. Maki, Edward Minnihan, Ruth E. McCloy, 
W. E. McMillen, Albert Nagel, W. E. Neville, 
E. C. O’Neill, Ted E. Olson, Reginald Osborne, 
R. L. Powers, Burdette Redding, Bud Richard. 
son, Wm. Reeder, Robert Reid, W. C. Richter, 
Wm. Scott, John Shold, Milo Silva, Leonard 
Sporman, L. Stanton, Fred Staeger, Henry 
Swanson, Elmer Seifert, W. H. Stanton, John 
Taylor, J. K. Thompson, Homer Tobin, Ever. 
ett Ulrick, J. J. Wallitner, Win F. Williams, 
ay Worley, Harold Woods, and Lawrence 

eits. 


John Sherman 
Seeking Reelection 


@ John Sherman, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
on the Pacific Coast, has announced his 
candidacy for reelection to the Wash- 
ington State house of representatives. 
For the past two years Mr. Sherman has 
represented the 24th district which in- 
cludes the pulp and paper mill cities of 
Port Angeles, Port Townsend and Shei- 
ton in the counties of Clallam, Jefferson 
and Mason. 

In announcing his decision to file for 
reelection Mr. Sherman stated he would 
fight for any sound plan to afford pro- 
tection of the Pacific Coast industry 
against imports of pulp and paper. 


Rayon Yarn Deliveries 
Jump in July 

@ Deliveries of rayon yarn by produc- 
ers to consuming industries in July, were 
nearly double those of June, causing the 
stocks of rayon yarn in the hands of 
producers to drop to 3.1 months supply 
against 3.9 months supply at the end o 
June. 


Western Paper Converting 
Opens L. A. Plant 


@ Western Paper Converting Com- 
pany of Salem, Oregon, established a 
production division in Los Angeles which 
began operation July 15, according to 
an announcement by Lloyd Riches, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. The firm has maintained sales 
and warehouse division in this city for 
more than ten years. Frank E. Skrivanic 
and Jack London are in charge of sales 
for southern California. 

The new plant is at 924 East Second 
Street. Glassine bags and all specialties 
will be manufactured at the new loca- 
tion. Additional equipment is to be 
as production gets under way. 
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of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western Siates 


Savale Named Sales 
Manager of Geo. La Monte 


@ Victor N. Savale of San Francisco is 
leaving the coast to become general sales 
manager of Geo. La Monte & Sons, pa- 
per manufacturers of Nutley, N. J. Mr. 
Savale has represented La Monte in the 
West for 15 years. He is being succeeded 
by R. J. Dougan, out from the factory. 
Mr. Savale and Mr. Dougan in July 
were on a trip over the territory, from 
Seattle to Los Angeles. Geo. La Monte 
& Sons make safety papers only—bank 
checks and the like. Mr. Savale leaves 
Aug. 17. 


Paper Man Is 
Amateur Fighter 


@ Amateur fights at the Olympic Au- 
ditorium, Los Angeles, June 27th, at- 
tracted a lot of folks from the branches 
there of Zellerbach Paper Company, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., and West- 
ern Waxed Paper Company. One at- 
traction was Bobby Munoz, Zellerbach 
stationery salesman, who was participant 
in the first bout of the evening. Another 
attraction was the appearance there of a 
four-piece orchestra from Zellerbach’s. 

The Zellerbach house organ, ‘Sales 
Ahead” says Munoz was a stationery 
salesman but he was far from stationary 
that night as he won his bout,--which 
made it a perfect evening for all the 
paper people. Except that Bob got a 
black eye. 


J. R. Coffman 


@ J. R. Coffman for thirty years ac- 
tive in trade association work and for a 
large part of this time up to five years 
ago in charge of the paper trades group 
in Los Angeles was stricken with a heart 
attack while returning home from a busi- 
ness trip to Bishop late last month and 
died instantly. Mr. Coffman is sur- 
vived by his wife, Genevieve, and a 
grown daughter and son, and a brother 

, who is now associated with the pa- 
per industry in Los Angeles. 


Ross Back From 
Military Vacation 


@ Kenneth Ross of the Silklin Paper 

tporation, southern California office, 
returned from a two weeks vacation at 
Monterey (or so Ken called it) officer- 
ing a company of rising young army of- 
ficers. His group, Ist Platoon, Company 
E, won the silver cup for excellence of 
Performance in military exercises. The 
men are high school and college boys at- 
tending Citizens Military Training Camp. 
Ken holds the rank of Captain gained 


during the World War overseas. 


Paper Mill Men 
Set Hi-Jinks Date 


@ The Fourth Annual Invitational 
Golf Tournament and Hi-Jinks, which 
is tendered each year to the paper dis- 
tributors of southern California by the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern 
California, will be held Friday, October 
7th at the Riviera Country Club, Santa 
Monica, California. 

Arrangements have gone ahead 
smoothly and all indications are the 
forthcoming affair will be its traditional 
great success. The entire Riviera Coun- 
try Club will be taken over by the group 
during the event with no other conflict- 
ing parties occuring at the same time. 

The golf tournament will begin at 
twelve noon with an estimated turnout 
expected of 75 guests and members. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the mighty contest be- 
tween mill men and paper jobbers will 
occur on the baseball diamond for the 
southern league pennant. Horse shoes 
and tennis will also be available for 
those who wish to play. 

Dinner will be served at seven in the 
banquet hall. Billiards, pool and other 
games will be available after the dinner 
and floor show have been completed. 

This year’s committee responsible for 
the party is composed of Charles Spies, 
Chairman, Tom Lyons, Vice Chairman, 
Louis Wanka, G. N. Madigan, A. A. 
Ernst, Kenneth R. Ross, W. A. McBride, 
Roy J. Gute, S. R. Whiting. 


Wilkins 
Back on Job 


@ King Wilkins has returned to his 
post in the San Francisco headquarters 
of Zellerbach Paper Company after an 
illness) Mr. Wilkins is a well known 
member of the staff and is active in re- 
search work and is in charge of the Zel- 
lerbach sales school. 


S. F. Paper Houses 
Settle Three Week Strike 


@ For three weeks only one San Fran- 
cisco paper house could make a local 
truck delivery, because of a strike of 
CIO warehousemen. The strike was set- 
tled August 8 and business resumed. 

Practically all the n_ Francisco 
houses could make delivery of only mill 
orders or of orders filled by their Los 
Angeles or other out-of-town branches. 
These mill orders and the orders from 
the out-of-town branches were handled 
from freight terminal to the customers 
by the A.F. of L. teamsters union, which 
did not strike in sympathy. 

Commercial Paper Company signed 
with the warehousemen’s union and was 
not struck. 


Beaumer Representing 
Parker-Young 


@ P.L. Beaumer of San Francisco is 
now representing the Parker-Young Co. 
of Boston on. the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Beamer formerly was with the Sacramen- 
to division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
Parker-Young make sulphite grades. 
They have not been represented on the 
coast recently. 


Paper Cups Advertise 
Golden Gate Fair 


@ First paper company to tie in with 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, 1939, publicity pro- 
gram is Zellerbach Paper Company, 
which has put out a line of paper cups 
advertising this coming World’s Fair of 
the West. These are Lily-Tulip cups, in 
four sizes, bearing pictures of the Ex- 
position City on Treasure Island, and 
are being sold by all the California di- 
visions of Zellerbach. Designs were pre- 
pared by Zellerbach. 





THE GOLDEN GATE International Exposition is being advertised 
by special paper cups distributed by the Zellerbach Paper Company. 
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Revised and New TAPPI 
Paper Testing Methods 
Now Available 


@ It is announced by B. W. Scribner, 
Chairman of the Paper Testing Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, that several 
revised and new paper testing standards 
of the association are now available in 
printed form. 

The revised methods are those for ash, 
mineral filler and mineral coating, and 
copper number. The revision of the 
methods for mineral components was 
necessitated by the introduction of the 
new filling materials, titanium pigments, 
zinc pigments, and calcium sulfite. The 
methods for mineral coating and min- 
eral filler were combined into one meth- 
od. The main change in the method 
for copper number was an extension of 
its scope to all papers except those con- 
taining zinc sulfide pigments. 

The new methods are for alkali-stain- 
ing property and for water absorptive- 
ness of non-bibulous papers and paper 
boards. The former is used to find 
whether certain papers, such as those 
used as soap wrappers, will become un- 
duly discolored when in contact with a 
material containing alkali. A quanti- 
tative test is obtained by comparing the 
color of an alkaline extract of the paper 
with the color of a _ bichromate-congo 
red solution of known strength. The 
water absorptiveness is for finding the 
abosrptiveness of the area near the sur- 
face. It is based on the method of Cobb 
and Lowe, and consists in applying wa- 
ter to a definite area of the test speci- 
men for a predetermined length of time 
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and weighing the specimen to find the 
amount of water absorbed. 

The TAPPI methods are issued as sep- 
arates and can be obtained from the as- 
sociation at 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, N. Y., for 25 cents each. A 
complete list of them can be obtained 
from the committee chairman at the 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


May and June Newsprint 
Production Statistics 


@ Production in Canada during May, 
1938, amounted to 207,678 tons and 
shipments to 193,288 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 68,001 
tons and shipments 66,197 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 275,679 tons and 
shipments of 259;485 tons. During May, 
19,989 tons of newsprint were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 295,668 tons. Total pro- 
duction in May, 1937, was 419,429 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 417,418 
tons less in the first five months in 1938 
than in the first five months of 1937, 
which was a decrease of twenty-eight and 
three-tenths per cent. The output in 
the United States was 62,964 tons or six- 
teen and one-tenth per cent less than in 
the first five months of 1937, in New- 
foundland 36,773 tons or twenty-four 
and eight-tenths per cent less, making a 
total decrease of 517,155 tons, or twenty- 
five and seven-tenths per cent. 

Stock of newsprint paper at the end 
of May were reported at 189,008 tons 
for Canadian mills and 29,819 tons for 
United States mills, making a combined 
total of 218,827 tons compared with 
202,633 tons on April 30, 1938. 


@ Production in Canada during June, 
1938, amounted to 201,694 tons and 
shipments to 208,476 tons. Production 
in the United States was 65,382 tons and 
shipments 66,204 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian newsprint 
production of 267,076 tons and ship- 
ments of 274,680 tons. During June, 
20,189 tons of newsprint were made in 
Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted at 287,265 tons. Total pro- 
ductien in June, 1937, was 420,346 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 527,889 
tons less in the first six months of 1938 
than in the first six months of 1937, 
which was a decrease of twenty-nine and 
five-tenths per cent. The output in the 
United States was 76,082 tons or six- 
teen and two-tenths per cent less than in 
the first six months of 1937, in New- 
foundland 46,265 tons or twenty-six per 
cent less, making a total decrease of 650,- 
236 tons, or twenty-six and seven-tenths 
per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of June were reported at 182,226 tons 
for Canadian mills and 28,997 tons for 
United States mills, making a combined 
total of 211,223 tons compared with 
218,827 tons on May 31, 1938. 
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Norman Wilson 
Visits Coast 


@ San Francisco visitors in July were 
Norman Wilson of Erie, Pa., vice-presj. 
dent and general manager of Hammer. 
mill Paper Co., and W. S. Lucey of 
Hoquiam, manager of the Grays Harbor 
Division of Rayonier Incorporated, 


Western Bag 
Installing New Equipment 


@ New equipment is being installed at 
the Western Transparent Bag Company 
Inc., at 5333 South Riverside Drive, Los 
Angeles. The company recently char- 
tered with capital of $50,000 manufac. 
turers glassine bags and _ containers. 
James E. Buley is named as one of in- 
corporators of the new company. 


Brenzel Visits 
San Francisco 


@ G. S. Brenzel, superintendent of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Los 
Angeles plant, went to San Francisco the 
latter part of July on business. He con- 
ferred with Howard Ruweler, head of the 
western division of the Cupples Com- 
pany, sales representatives for the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation. 


Jaggards 
Vacation 
@ B. P. (Doc) Jaggard, San Francis- 
co, and Mrs. Jaggard, vacationed in July 
at Pomin’s on Lake Tahoe. Jaggard is 


with the Hammermill Paper Co. at San 
Francisco. 














ENGA? 
Washington 


Needs 


Puget Power 








Our spirit of service is still animated 
by the record of our two hundred 
ninety-two Old Timers who have 
served the Company and the people 
of the Northwest for twenty-five 
years or longer. These Puget Power 
Pioneers have collectively spent 
more than 9,000 years in pushing 
the electric line down kighways and 
by-ways to furnish excellent service 
at unusually low rates to the remot- 
est areas in the operating territory. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
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FINISH «a» TRIM 
“TRUE FOR TRIM” 


Is a paramount feature of TENAX FELTS of which we are 
very proud. 





Operating conditions today demand this quality more than ever 
and Superintendents have this assurance when they specify 
TENAX FELTS. 


In specifying TENAX FELTS they know they will get Trim, 
True Running and Finish, coupled with Low Cost Per Ton. 


*““Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 
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WON T STOP ae : tock losses—bacterial decomposition and reworking 


of stock 
owered Quality — slime spots — pin holes — objec- 
tionable odors 
WHEN profits disappear as a result of slime troubles in pa- stecaannnith Cantante: catiiniataitiatadiaidiitiaa tials 


per mills—impaired quality of product, increased pro- 


duction costs and loss in paper making materials—it's time aintenance Troubles—blinded wires—plugged felis 

to investigate the proven method of slime elimination used 

in over 200 leading mills today. Gj requent Clean-ups — slime breaks — poor sheet 
formation 


In your mill too—controlled application of chlorine and 
ammonia with W &T apparatus will successfully eliminate 
slime at a cost of from 1% cents to 6 cents per ton of product. 
Research Publication #327 "Slime in Paper Mills—lIts Origin 
and Prevention”, reviews the evidence. Write for your 
copy today. 


@) bstruction of Lines — stock and white water lines 


®) 


ecirculation Difficulties—slime growths in recircu- 
lated systems 






echanical Strain on felts and wires—shortened useful 
felt and wire life 


WALLACE & TIERNAN on oF 


OTHER W&T CONTROL SERVICES: 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES. 


One Moving Element 
Non-Pulsating Vacuum 

No Internal Wearing Parts 
No Internal Lubrication 
Handles Liquid With Air 
No Expert Attendance 
Constant Efficiency 


Low Maintenance Cost 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Finger tip control 
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Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 
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YOU GET ALL THREE 
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e QUALITY 
e SERVICE 
e ECONOMY 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
PLANT 


Insulation & Packing 





RUBBER & ASBESTOS WORKS 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Wilmington 


ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Distributors and Applying Contractors 


Portland Seattle Tacoma 








Spokane 
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“now LHBAL can 


YOU MAKE IT 2?” 


ALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS are tamitiar 


with the cry for low prices. To the makers of straw- 
board it is the “every day” appeal. Strawboard is 
generally considered a “non-profit” item with those 
who purchase it. Whether used as liners or wrappers, 
or, as illustrated above, for backing scratch pads, 
strawboard must be both good and inexpensive. 


It is more than coincidence that leading manufactur- 
ers of strawboard equally with those of the finest 
writing and printing papers, rely on Hamilton Felts 
for economical operation of their paper machines. 
Regardless of the furnish, whether it be coarse or fine, 
Hamilton Felts remove the waier at higher speed and 
lower cost and they improve the texture and finish of 
the product. Prove for yourself how much longer they 
last and how much less they cost per ton of production. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest boards there 
is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work better, 
faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 





.- Mines... 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SULPHUR 
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GOWMAN 


“WHERE HOSPITALITY CENTERS” 
Our Coffee Shop and 


Dining Room Famous 
for Delicious Food 


LARGE LIGHT ROOMS 
All with bath or shower 


Lf 9s 


T. HARRY GOWMAN 


MANAGER 




















Waterbury Felts 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Vv 


Represented by: F. P. Wilder, New Heathman Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 


Re 
4. 4». 


Do you know the news of the 
industry on the Pacific Coast? 
To read PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY is to be 
informed. Every issue brist- 
ling with news. Subscribe now. 
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| Pacific Building 





paper-machine clo 


*SINCE 19 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Telephone 
Beacon 9354 


























SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The last word in 


CHIPPERS 


42 MACHINES IN THE 
LAST 7 YEARS 


SIZES: 51”, 66”, 72”, 84”, 110” 








CANTON, MASS. 





DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 














AIRPLANE Photographic 


“Sy SURVEYS 


I\ Are especially useful in preliminary 

I\ work, showing Sites and Stands of 

\ Timber, Etc. Write us. 
/ \ 
1 





P Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon 
ATwater 1903 
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NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


UNION BRONZE “82: 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 
for Rotary Screens. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Union - Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents: Pacific Coast Supply Co. 











| APPLETON 
wires aeGOOD 
WIRES 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC 8 APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Merrick Weightometers 


for 
Continuous, Accurate Weighing 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bidg., Seattle, U.S. A. 






























Hesse-ErsTeD IRON Works 


PULP and PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 
816 S.E. Taylor PORTLAND, ORE. 








Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stone7297"%"' 
For Better Bleach ‘er 
y~ 


For Better Filler 
Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Co. 524, 5¢N A 


Roche Harbor is the dean 
of the industry and is 
noted for unlimited sup- 
ply, superior quality and 
unexcelled service. 


For Better Tower Use 
For Less Impurities 

















MAKE 
Gooo 
PAPER 


CHAS. M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 
PORTLAND.OREGON 








A PLUS in Lubrication? 


Yes, it’s Shell’s “Invisible Element’. . . a combina- 
tion of Shell's world-wide resources in laboratories and 
refineries; decades of experience and research by Shell's 
engineers and scientists. It is the aim to make lubrication 
more efficient, more economical for industry. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 



















NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








PULP — 
Perkins-Goodwin Company 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3605 


—— PAPER 


“Gears From 
Gear Specialists”’ 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS + Seattle 




















Chromium Corporation of America 


Charles H. Belvin, Jr. 
GE see. 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 








Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific. Coast industry. 


U. S. and Canada $4 per year. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash. 


——— 
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STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
e 


319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


eee 
MEMBER 
Am. Soc. C. EB. Am. Soc. M. E. BEng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 








Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 
Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


O. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


2701 COLUMBUS BLVD. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 











Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Hardy S. Ferguson__.Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze___ Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-eiectric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 





CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 
CHEMICAL PULP’ MILL ENGINEERS 


Chemical Pulping Processes * Operating Surveys 
Appraisals * Estimates 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
403 Crescent Building Montreal, Quebec 


3311 FIRSY AVENUE SOUTH 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 
Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 


Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 


parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 
designing and building of mills. 





— 
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“KENTON STATION S PORTLAND, ORE. 

















PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
* * * BARKERS * * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Forced digester circulation of 
externally preheated liquor, plus 
mechanical chip distribution 


7 a. these features increase pulp 
output, shorten and standardize the cooking 
cycle, unify bleaching quality, reduce the heat re- 
quired per cook, keep the cooking liquor at high 
strength, permit fixed and faster production sched- 
ule, reduce the amount of chemicals required, im- 
prove fuel economy by sending the pure condensed 
steam and its contained heat back to the boilers, 
and help the mill to increase its annual output with 
greater profit. 


The equipment has proven its durability and 
profitableness in long satisfactory installations, to 
which we will refer. Each is individually designed 
to meet the specific mill needs. Ask for costs and 
operating data. 


Chemical Construction Corporation 


Consulting, Contracting and 
Erecting Chemical Engineers 


30 Rockefeller Plaza NEW YORK 














LOOK at the CHANGE 


the G-E Governor Made. 























Paper Production 


BEFORE the Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company, Delair, New 
Jersey, installed a G-E turbine for 
paper-machine drive equipped 
with the G-E governor, it had to 
put up with speed variations and 
faulty control, as shown on the 
first chart. 


AFTER installing a G-E turbine, 
the company benefited by con- 
stant, dependable control—pre- 
cision speed control for low-cost 
operation. 

With the G-E electric governor, speed 
“‘drift,’’ poor regulation due to tempera- 
ture changes, and other inaccuracies are 
eliminated. You profit by lower operating 
costs and improved production. Call your 
nearest G-E office or write General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL ‘: }) ELECTRIC 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


mo WIRES 








ENERGIZED! 


EACH STRAND will take its place in EASTWOOD 
Weaves, to share a part in wear resistance. % Under 
the EASTWOOD process of wire conditioning, these 
research-proven alloys challenge mill conditions, 
* PERFORMANCE is the real measure of EASTWOOD 
WIRES. They reach the ultimate in service output 
and uniformly superior FINISH. 

For more than sixty years “EASTWOOD” has set the 
Standard of Comparison. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


elleville N J 
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VENTILATING SYSTEM 


There are many other reasons for the rapidly increasing number of 


these systems throughout the industry. Easily and quickly installed, 
the Ross Grewin System begins at once to increase drying capacity 
and improve quality of output by eliminating wet streaks in the 
sheet. The lower pressure required cuts power costs. Judge for 
yourself the efficiency of these systems by emomee records 
available from more than .200 itptaliations. 


Descriptive Bulletin will be sent on request. , 
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Vain Office 50 MADISON AVE... New York, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St. 12953 Creeley Ay 2860 N. W. Front 
CH AGO DETROEI PORTLAND, ©! 


IN CANADA — ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LTD. — DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL ‘” 








